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If  I  mi'/hf  vt>e  a  »hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  JiUe.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
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(treat  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
atlMks  him  with  slander.  But  /*e  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  thm  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

— o - 

the  reconstruction  of  FRANCE. 

The  speech  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  National  Assembly 
last  Thumday,  when  the  law  of  proscription  against  the 
Bourbon  Princes  was  abrogated,  does  as  much  as  any 
speech  could  do  towards  redeeming  the  character,  never 
qSte  spotless,  which  he  has  allowed  to  be  seriously 
damaged  during  the  past  few  months.  "VVe  have  no 
great  admiration  for  M.  Thiers,  but  those  who  blame  him 
most  should  bo  most  ready  to  recognise  the  sensible 
patriotism  of  which  he  appears  to  he  at  last  giving  some 
proof.  Patriotism  is  scarce  just  now  in  France,  and 
what  there  is.  Is  for  the  most  part  sadly  wanting  in 
common  sense.  If  M.  Tliiers  can  induce  those  who 
hare  really  the  interests  of  their  country  at  heart  to 
labour  for  that  end,  and  if  he  can  contrive  to  hold  at  bay 
the  various  factions  w  hich,  whether  or  not  they  persuade 
themselves  that  they  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
are  really  plotting  for  its  farther  degradation,  his  last 
efforts  at  good  statesmanship  will  be  his  best.  Ho  seems 
to  have  curbed  the  tide  of  ferocity  which  ho  permitted, 
if  he  did  not  actually  encourage,  to  break  through 
the  walls  of  Paris  and  to  cause  in  it  more  mi.sery 
than  can  justly  be  charged  against  the  misguided  leaders 
of  the  Commune.  He  seems  now  to  be  really 
anxious  to  heal  up  the  wounds  of  which  he  was  in 
part  the  author,  and  to  repair  the  injuries  which  he 
might  have  laboured  to  repair  sooner,  when  they 
were  far  less  disastrous  than  they  have  since  become. 
Let  him  do  that  yet,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  with  more  I'enown  than  he  will  obtain  for  his 
mischievous  writing  and  mischievous  oratory  under  the 
Orleanist  monarchy  or  the  Napoleonic  empire.  The 
Paris  ramparts  which  he  built  have  proved  to  he  only 
prison-walls.  The  national  glory  and  prestige  which  he 
80  eloquently  applauded,  and  so  seductively  encouraged, 
l^ve  proved  to  be  only  sources  of  national  ruin.  It  is 
time  that  he  should  now  retrace  his  steps,  and  he 
promises  that  he  will  do  so  in  terms  and  under  conditions 
which  afford  more  assurance  of  the  honesty  of  his 
intentions  than  has  been  given  hitherto,  and  even  kindle 
some  hope  that  he  may  prosper  in  the  new  work  to 
which  he  sets  himself.  He  declares  that  he  has  striven 
uuiing  forty  years  to  procure  for  France  a  constitutional 
monarchy  like  that  which  exists  in  England.  If  he  has 
80  striven,  and  we  may  believe  that  he  has,  be  has  neither 
nn  erstood  the  real  nature  of  that  at  which  he  aimed, 
nor  sought  to  reach  it  in  the  best  way.  Bat  he  now 
n  mits  that,  if  he  still  believes  that  a  constitutional 
onareny  is  the  best  theoretical  form  of  government,  it 
no  tho  form  of  government  best  fitted  for  Franco  in 
prc^nt  condition.  Therefore  he  avows  himself  a 
Frpi?  pledges  himself  to  maintain  the 

I^pnblic  as  long  as  he  is  able.  He  sees  that  any 
King  or  Emperor,  who  can  be 
facHftif  simply  become  the  head  of  a  dominant 

whilft  4  ^  abuse  the  powers  intrusted  to  it 

88  soon  fuose  powers,  and  certain  to  forfeit  them 
^'irn  it^  ^Bother  faction  becomes  strong  enough  to 
blithe  appears  really  anxious  to  break  up 

in  Francp  ^  develope  some  sort  of  patriotic  unity 

At  any  rate,  perceiving  too  truly  that  the 


predominance  of  anyone  party  just  at  present  would  he  a 
signal  for  fresh  machinations,  probably  for  fresh  civil 
war,  he  desires  to  maintain  a  neutral  republic  as  long  as 
he  can,  and  to  postpone  as  long  as  he  can  the  solution 
of  the  exact  form  of  future  government.  “  If  yon  wish  to 
hasten  solution,’^  he  says  to  the  National  Assembly,  “you 
may  throw  France  into  immediate  and  terrible  civil  war. 
My  duty  is  to  make  the  truce  last  as  long  as  possible,  and 
to  transform  it,  if  possible,  into  a  perpetual  peace.”  There 
is  profound  melancholy  in  those  words,  showing  as  they 
do  what  sort  of  dangers  encompass  France  and  its  most 
hopeful  patriots  in  the  endeavour  to  build  up  once  again 
the  shattered  nation,  and  to  make  of  it  a  wiser  and 
stronger  nation  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  But  they 
are  true  words,  and  the  best  words  that  M.  Thiers  could 
have  uttered  on  Thursday. 

The  only  hope  for  France  is  that  its  people,  abandon* 
ing  all  grand  theories  and  all  efibrts  to  jump  at  once 
into  some  perfect  form  of  Government,  or  to  trust  them¬ 
selves  to  any  leader  who  tempts  them  with  such 
euphonious  promises  as  are  dear  to  every  Frenchman’s 
heart,  should  resolve  to  make  it  their  one  business  to 
repair  the  evils  that  have  accumulated  upon  them  with 
such  terrible  force  and  rapidity  since  last  July.  How  to 
do  that  is  clear,  and  it  was  plainly  stated  by  M.  Thiers. 
“We  have  now,”  he  said,  “to  feed  five  hundred 
thousand  Germans.  When  the  indemnity  is  paid,  wo 
shall  bo  able  to  collect  the  taxes  in  the  invaded  depart¬ 
ments.  We  have  a  deficiency  of  400,000,000  francs  in 
the  revenue  derived  from  taxation.  The  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  is  that  we  must  have  recourse  to 
credit,  and  to  do  so  we  require  the  confidence  of  Europe.” 
Those,  again,  are  pitiful  words  for  a  French  statesman  to 
utter  ;  hut  M.  Thiers  did  well  in  uttering  them.  France 
can  only  recover  its  independenefi  by  help  of  loans  in  tho 
foreign  money-markets.  It  can  only  obtain  those  loans 
by  giving  some  assurance  of  its  intention  to  abstain  from 
alien  w’arfare  and  civil  strife,  and  to  revive  the  neglected 
resources  of  national  w'calth.  Therefore  it  must  give  that 
assurance;  and  thus  there  is  a  cogent  and  immediate 
reason  for  adopting  that  makeshift  policy  which  M.  Thiers 
recommends,  and  which  on  every  ground  is  the  best  policy 
that  can  bo  adopted. 

Yet  even  if  the  French  people  exercise  more  prudence 
and  common  sense  than  many  can  expect  from  them, 
their  task  is  a  hard  one.  The  nation  has  fallen  so  low 
that  it  will  find  it  very  hard  to  rise  again.  Only  by 
throwing  a  veil  over  the  internal  differences  that  have 
wasted  them  more  than  the  German  victories,  can  they 
hope  to  unite  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  country ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  only  by  holding  those  differences  in  re¬ 
membrance,  and  learning  from  them  the  bitter  lessons  that 
they  ought  to  teach,  can  they  hope  to  avoid  a  recuri*enco 
of  the  troubles  that  have  brought  them  to  their  present 
state.  The  next  few  weeks  and  months  will  be  a  season 
almost  more  momentous  for  France  than  the  weeks  and 
months  that  it  has  just  passed  through.  These  wretched 
times  of  war  with  Germany  and  in  teraecine  strife  form  only 
a  necessary  sequel  to  the  long  course  of  misgovemment  to 
which  France  has  been  subjected.  Can  we  hope  that 
this  period  of  expiation  is  over,  and  that  Fmnce,  profit¬ 
ing  by  its  disasters,  is  destined  to  enter,  from  this  time 
forth,  on  a  different  career  ? 
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THE  LAW  OF  MURDER. 


Sir  George  Jenkinson’s  Bill  for  Amending  the  Law  of 
Murder,  which  waa  appointed  for  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  night,  revives  attention  to  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  Inl866aR^yal  Commission  received  evidence 
and  presented  an  almost  exhaustive  report  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  capital  punishment.  Of  the  various  recommenda¬ 
tions  it  made,  only  one  has  hitherto  been  accepted  by  the 
Legislature,  namely,  that  in  favour  of  private  executions. 
The  advocates  of  capital  punishment  felt  that  the  spec¬ 
tacles  of  public  executions  were  so  revolting  that  the 
punishment  of  death  would  become  utterly  discredited, 
and  accordingly  a  short  Act  was  passed  making  executions 
private.  The  outward  uncleanness  was  removed,  but 
the  inward  sore  was  left  untouched.  The  real  mischief 
is  that  the  crime  of  murder,  as  it  exists  in  our  law,  com¬ 
prehends  a  variety  of  offences,  of  every  degree  of  heinous- 
ness,  some  of  which  all  are  agreed  should  never  be 
punished  with  death,  and  some  that  only  the  most  extreme 
opponents  of  capital  punishment  would  like  to  see  escape 
with  a  less  penalty.  Thus  suicide  is  called  murder,  and 
(wo  take  the  case  from  a  legal  text-book)  “  if  two 
persons  mutually  agree  to  commit  suicide  together, 
and  accordingly  take  poison  or  attempt  to  drown 
themselves  together,  but  only  one  of  them  dies,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  is  guilty  of  murder.’*  Again  in  duelling,  not 
only  the  principal,  but  the  seconds  are  guilty  of 
murder,  if  death  is  the  result.  Now  this  ought  clearly 
to  be  manslaughter.  Infanticide  is  also  called  murder, 
but  nobody  is  ever  hanged  for  it.  At  the  last  Assize  at 
Hertford  a  young  woman  was  convicted  of  drowning 
her  child,  which  was  nine  or  ten  months  old,  in  order  to 
escape  the  burden  of  its  support,  but  the  sentence  was  com¬ 
muted.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  that  scarcely  in  any 
conceivable  case  will  a  woman  be  executed  for  killing  a 
child  of  her  own.  But  these  are  not  the  only  anomalies. 
No  one  would  desire  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death 
except  when  the  murder  was  committed  with  delibera¬ 
tion.  If  we  retain  the  extreme  penalty,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  cases  like  Tropmann’s,  or  Palmer’s,  or  Muller’s. 
The  essence  of  the  crime  must  be  a  deliberate  intention 
to  take  away  life.  That  is  murder,  and  nothing  else 
ought  to  be.  This  is  the  best  meaning  of  the  words  in- 
sei^d  in  all  indictments  for  murder — “  killing  of  malice 
aforethought.”  But  unfortunately  the  spirit  of  barbaric 
subtlety  which  has  done  so  much  to  mutilate  and  dis¬ 
figure  our  law  has  been  applied  to  murder,  and  the  judges 
have  constituted  “  implied  ”  as  well  as  “  express  ” 
malice.  We  have  thus,  in  addition  to  real  murder,  a 
sham,  fictitious  kind  of  murder.  Mr  J.  Fitzjames 
Stephen  gave  the  followiag  example  in  his  evidence  l^fore 
the  Commission  :  “  Stealing  a  fowl  is  a  felony  ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  shoot  at  a  fowl  with  intent  to  steal  it,  and 
•one  of  the  shots  hits  a  man,  and  ho  dies  within  a  year 
and  a  day,  the  intent  to  steal  the  fowl  being  felonious, 
the  killing  of  the  man  becomes  murder.”  If  such  a  case 
were  to  occur,  the  jury  would  bo  obliged  to  convict  for 
murder,  and  the  judge  to  pass  sentence  of  death,  every¬ 
body  seeing  that  it  was  a  farce,  as  the  Home  Secretary 
would  at  once  reduce  the  punishment  to  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude. 

These  are  not  the  only  cases  where  the  law  is  blurred 
and  confused :  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  way  it 
deals  with  provocation.  “  A  man  who,  in  a  sudden  fit 
of  passion,  aroused  by  insult  to  himself  or  his  wife,  kills 
the  person  who  offers  the  insult,  is,  by  law,  guilty  of  the 
same  crime,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  as  the 
assassin  who  has  long  meditated  and  brooded  over  his 
crime.’*  Words,  no  matter  how  insulting,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  any  legal  provocation,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  practising  barrister  knows  that  the  law  on  this 
subject  is  often  a  dead  letter.  '  Some  time  ago  a  respect¬ 
able  old  man  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  killed  by  shooting  in  a  moment  of  sudden  passion ; 
the  only  excuse  was  that  his  wife  had  driven  him  to  it 
by  “  nagging,”  and  as  the  jury  thought  a  woman’s  tongue 
was  capable  of  riving  sufficient  provocation,  they  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaufirhtcr.  and  the  oninion  of  the 


judge  app^red  fi*om  the  light  sentence  five  years’ 
peni^  servitude  that  he  passed  upon  the  prisoner.  Such 


cases,  continually  occurring,  show  that  the  law  in  prac¬ 
tice  is  much  more  humane  and  reasonable  than  it 
the  books.  But  questions  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  prejudices  and  temper  of  juries  ;  they  ontrht 
to  be  determined  on  reasonable  general  principles  nnL 
the  direction  of  the  judge.  The  legal  ground  of  proved 
cation  is  serious  blows,  such  as  to  destroy  a  man  s  self- 
control,  or  the  frenzy  of  a  husband  who  has  discovered 
the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife.  This  last  excuse  is  some¬ 
what  narrowed  in  English  law,  and  only  reduces  the 
crime  to  manslaughter,  but  in  America  it  seems  to  be 
practically  construed  as  if  it  gave  a  license  to  a  husband 
to  murder  any  man  whom  he  suspected. 

Besides  provocation,  two  other  states  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  which  do  indeed  affect  all  crimes,  but  have  an 
essential  bearing  and  importance  in  the  case  of  capital 
punishment.  We  mean  drunkenness  and  insanity.  In 
regard  to  insanity,  there  is  a  standing  feud  between  the 
legal  and  the  medical  professions,  in  which,  perhaps 
neither  side  is  altogether  in  the  right,  but  the  law^is 
undoubtedly  farihest  in  the  wrong.  The  consideration 
of  that  topic,  and  of  the  analogous  state  of  drunkenness 
however,  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  we  leave 
them  for  another  occasion. 

The  legal  definition  of  murder  thus  includes  much 
that,  by  common  consent,  ought  not  to  be  punished  with 
death,  and  not  a  little  that  should  scarcely  be  punished 
at  all.  The  consequence  is  that,  when  a  trial  for  murder 
is  going  on,  the  question  first  asked  by  a  bystander  is, 
whether  it  is  a  real  murder  ?  Is  the  prisouer  really  in 
peril  of  his  life?  Nothing  can  be  more  objectionable 
than  to  brand  with  the  name  of  “  murderer  ”  persons 
who,  if  guilty  of  anything,  are  guilty  of  a  mr  less 
serious  crime.  The  uncertainty  introduced  by  this  into 
the  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  complete  worth¬ 
lessness  of  returns  about  the  number  of  “  murders  ” 
committed,  are  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  The  law  itself 
fails  to  give  the  clear  and  striking  lesson  it  ought  to 
evil-doers;  it  appears  a  lottery,  in  which  the  most 
audacious  wickedness  may  flatter  itself  with  a  hope  of 
success.  What,  then,  is  the  proper  remedy  ?  We  want 
to  call  nothing  murder,  except  what  we  intend  to  punish 
with  death  :  how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ? 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  capital  punish¬ 
ment  may  be  made  to  quadrate  with  the  capital  crime. 
The  first  and  worst  is  to  leave  the  law  as  it  stands,  but 
to  give  either  the  judge  or  the  jury  the  power  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  capital  sentence  shall  be  carried  out. 
In  France,  the  verdict  of  “  guilty,  with  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  means  that  the  crime  is  technically  murder^ 
but  that  it  is  not  a  case  for  the  extreme  penalty.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  adopting  such  a  plan  are  serious.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  believed  by  the  supporters  of  capital  punishment 
that  an  English  jury  would  scarcely  ever  send  a  i^n  to* 
the  scaffold,  and  that  the  punishment  of  death  might  as 
well  be  openly  taken  away.  But,  apart  from  this,  ha^y 
anything  can  be  worse  than  to  leave  to  the  sympathi^ 
and  prejudices  of  twelve  men  fortuitously  gat^red 
together,  without  the  direction  of  the  law,  the  award  ^ 
capital  punishment.  Nor  should  such  a  jwwer  ha 
entrusted  to  the  judge.  Whatever  fault  a  jury  may 
have,  it  has  one  virtue  that  in  criminal  cases  is 
sufficient  to  redeem  any  number  of  faults,  it  isproba  y 
a  fair  sample  of  the  community,  and  represents  pa 
opinion.  This  advantage  is  not  so  strong  with  aju  g®* 
Moreover,  among  judges  some  are  stern,  othere 
more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  them.  It  ™ . 
be  regarded  as  an  unqualified  evil  ^at  the  fate  o 
person  should  depend  more  upon  the  judge  ^  ^ 

he  is  to  be  tried,  than  upon  the  law  by  which  he  is 
tried.  The  old  power  that  the  judges  possessea  w 
recording  sentence  of  death  was  a  clumsy 
judge  instead  of  passing  sentence  of  death,  ww 
tx)ok  along  with  what  he  considered  the  punishm  ^ 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  it.  This.bwk 
Home  Secretary,  who,  thereupon, 
smaller  punishment  should  be  earned  out.  . 
was  put  an  end  to  a  few  years  ^ ‘to  , 
was  proposed  by  the  Commis^n  oi  looo,  ^  ^ 
includ^  in  Sir  G.  Jenkinsons  Bill.  We 
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not  because  we  doubt  that  they  would  meet  with  an 
overwhelming  affirmative  if  they  could  be  formally  put 
to  the  vote,  but  because  there  is  really  great  danger  that 
the  contented  anticipation  of  this  long-desired  reform 
will  bo  mistaken  for  indifference,  or,  at  all  events,  luke¬ 
warmness  ;  and  that  one  of  the  best  I3ills  of  the  year  will 
be  relegated  to  that  “  next  session  ”  in  which  so  many 
measures,  whose  resurrection  is  doubtful,  have  already 
been  buried. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  Ballot  this  year  it  is  time  for  the 
constituencies  to  speak  out.  It  is  no  secret  that  a  large 
number  of  so-called  Liberal  members  would  gladly  get 
rid  of  the  Bill  if  they  could  do  so  without  offending  their 
supporters.  Neither  is  this  to  bo  wondered  at.  It  is  a 
most  formidable  onslaught  on  the  illegitimate  influence 
of  wealth  on  our  electoi^  system.  The  institution  of  the 
Ballot  alone  would  do  much  to  decrease  this  influence,, 
by  depriving  the  intiraidator  of  his  power  and  the  briber 
of  his  security.  But  the  Bill  does  not  stop  short  at  the 
Ballot.  Following  up  its  aims,  it  abolishes  that  mis¬ 
chievous  travestie  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  the  hustings 
nomination,  and  enacts  what  we  consider  the  still  more 
important  reform  of  throwing  upon  the  electors,  instead 
of  upon  the  candidates,  the  expenses  of  the  electoral 
machinery. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  “  chamber  of  medio¬ 
crities,”  owing  their  seats,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  action  of  money,  should  not  bo  over- 
zealous  in  favour  of  a  change  wliich  would  deprive  their 
golden  wand  of  its  powers  of  enchantment  ?  Would  it 
not  be  asking  of  them  a  kind  of  political  virtue,  rather 
Japanese  than  Anglo-Saxon,  to  demand  that,  without 
pressure  from  their  supporters,  they  should  help  forward 
a  measure  which  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  very 
many  of  them,  and  indeed  would  bo  very  little  good  if  it 
were  not  ?  Measures  of  this  kind  are  nev^er  carried 
except  by  the  avowed  resolution  of  the  electors  to  hold 
their  representatives  answerable  for  their  success.  If 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  desire  the  protection 
of  secret  voting,  if  they  desire  that  the  disgraceful  tur¬ 
bulence  of  nomination  days  shall  be  abolished,  and  the 
obstacles  to  the  election  of  able  men  who  are  not  also 
rich  men  removed,  they  must  say  so  at  once,  and  that 
with  no  uncertain  voice. 

Our  position  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  peculiar. 
The  man  who,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  done 
more  than  any  other  to  formulate  and  organise  j)ublic 
opinion,  and  who  hag  done  much  to  convince  his 
countrymen  of  the  necessity  of  the  Ballot,  is  recruiting 
his  shattered  health  in  the  Highlands.  Most  of  the 
other  prominent  advocates  of  secret  voting  are  in  the 
Ministry,  and  have  too  much  to  attend  to  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  official  details  to  spare  time  for  the  advocacy  of 
principles.  We  have  a  Ballot  Society,  too,  but  now,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  cause  it  is  instituted  to  promote,  it 
seems  to  be  doing  nothing.  If  ever  a  time  existed  when 
that  society  might  be  useful,  that  time  is  the  present  one. 
But  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  general  slumber,  and 
thus  to  vacate  its  office  at  the  very  moment  when  activity 
would  be  most  desirable. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  is  not  less  curious. 
They  have  resolved  to  make  their  unfortunate  Army 
Bill  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  session.  Now  that 
measure  has  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Education 
Bill  of  last  year.  Neither  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  a 
solution  of  the  question  with  which  it  deals,  and  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  the  one  case,  as  the  so-called 
religious  difficulty  in  the  other,  is  dealt  with  in  so  Con¬ 
servative  a  fashion  that,  the  tolking  colonels  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  do  not  beljeve  its  enactment  is  doubtful. 
The  real  object  of  the  opposition  is  so  to  occujw  the 


only^  the  first  degree.  Murder  of  the  first  degree  is 
“when  the  jury  shall  find  that  the  crime  was  committed 
with  malice  aforethought,  and  with  intent  to  kill  or 
do  some  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  to  commit  a  felony 
or  “  when  the  jury  shall  find  that  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted  with  a  view  to  the  perpetration,  or  escape  after 
perpetration,  of  any  felony.”  All  other  cases  of  murder 
Jdll  he  of  the  second  degree,  and  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  seven  years.  Sir 
G.  Jenkinson  follows,  but  not  closely,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioners.  Their  words  were  “  with 
express  malice  aforethought.”  Sir  G.  Jenkinson’s  Bill 
omits  the  word  “  express,”  and  actually  keeps  up  the 
ridiculous  superstition  that  if  one  were  to  shoot  at  a  fowl 
and  accidentally  hit  a  man,  it  would  be  murder.  More¬ 
over,  according  to  the  Bill,  suicide  and  duelling  would 
still  be  “  murder,”  and  no  provision  is  made  for  amend¬ 
ing  the  law  in  regard  to  provocation,  or  drunkenness j  or 
insanity.  Now  as  nearly  all  the  difficult  cases  are 
connected  with  drunkenness  or  provocation,  we  must 
pronounce  the  Bill  exceedingly  lame  and  impotent.  If 
it  is  worth  altering  the  law,  it  is  worth  doing  it  well,  or 
rather,  nothing  but  the  greatest  mischief  can  arise  fixJm 
touching  it,  unless  a  thoroughgoing  remedy  is  adopted. 
Let  Sir  Q.  Jenkinson’s  Bill  be  carried,  and  there  would 
still  exist  the  same  discordance  between  the  law  and 
public  opinion  that  he  wishes  to  remove.  It  can  need 
no  other  condemnation. 

There  remains  another  way.  The  crime  of  murder 
ought  to  bo  defined  anew.  We  should  not  call  anything 
murder  which  is  not  meant  to  be  murder.  This  course 
is  so  obvious  that  the  only  wonder  is  why  anything  else 
should  be  thought  of.  The  argument  used  by  Mr 
Fitzjames  Stephen  before  the  Commission  is  indeed 
unanswerable.  There  never  can  be  an  intelligible  system 
of  law,  unless  accurate  and  true  definitions  are  insisted 
on.  We  fritter  away  all  the  feelings  of  detestation  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  word  “  murder,”  if  we  have  two  de¬ 
grees,  applying  the  same  word  to  atrocious  and  to  light 
offences.  The  objections  urged  by  some  of  the  judges 
aj^inst  disturbing  the  status  quo  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
timidity  acquired  by  constant  contact  with  an  irrational 
and  unsystematic  jurisprudence.  The  chief  argument  is 
that  the  judges  would  be  sure  to  put  different  interpre- 
tetions  on  any  new  definition.  Be  it  so.  What  then? 
Ihe  utmost  extremity  of  evil  would  be  that  some 
scoundrel,  instep  of  being  hanged,  would  be  sent 
penal  servitude  for  life;  and  surely  that  is 
no  a  reason  why  we  should  stay  our  hand  in 

the  new  definition  should  prove 
^  co^i’se,  be  altered.  The  Indian 

in  a  manner  generally  agreeable  to 
pg  ish  law,  and  if  a  new  definition  is  the  despair  of 
jurists,  a  page  might  be  borrowed  from  India.  The 
of  there  ought  to  show  the  weak  points 

torv °nr  legislators  to  a  satisfac- 
a  ty®  interest  of  sound  jurisprudence  and 

hone  Sir  f  7  ^n^inistration  o^  the  criminal  law,  we 
it  should  ba  ®  Bill  will  be  thrown  out,  unless 

Md  if  nrn.  as  to  be  substantially  a  new  Bill ; 

iitil  got  to  make  a  good 

te  left  over  snggest  that  the  subject 

one  from  ^‘tzjames  Stephen  returns  with 
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for  iho  unpopularity  of  Mr  Cardwell’s  Bill  with  the 
Liberal  members.  The  Ballot  is  kept  by  Mr  Gladstone 
for  the  purpose  of  sugaring  this  pill,  and  he  is  doubtless 
afraid  that,  if  he  parts  with  the  sugar  first,  he  could  not 
get  them  to  swallow  the  pill  afterwards.  We  hardly 
know  who  is  most  disgraced  by  these  discreditable 
tactics.  It  would  bo  unjust  to  cast  all  the  blame  on  the 
^linistry.  So  many  questions  have  cropped  up  for 
settlement  since  their  accession  to  office,  and  so  much 
was  expected  from  a  Government  with  a  majority  of 
over  a  hundred,  that  disappointment  was  almost  certain. 
The  confidence,  too,  that  all  had  been  done  that  was 
required  from  them  when  they  had  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  largo  majority,  pledged  to  support  Liberal 
measures,  induced  a  quietude  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  which  wears  the  appearance,  delusive  though 
it  is,  of  apathy ;  and  this  is  still  further  aggravated  by 
the  absorption  into  the  Ministry  of  most  of  the  leaders 
and  exponents  of  public  opinion. 

If  the  Ballot  is  to  become  the  law  of  the  land  this 
year,  means  should  at  once  be  adopted  for  undeceiving 
tlio  House  and  supporting  Mr  Forster’s  Bill.  If  the 
next  fortnight  passes  over  without  the  people  making 
their  voice  unmistakably  heard,  the  Bill  will  be  lost,  at 
all  events  for  this  session.  Meetings  should  be  held  in 
all  the  great  political  centres,  and  the  zeal  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  whetted  by  a  reminder  of  their  pledges.  Not 
those  alone  who  aro  advocates  of  the  Ballot,  but  all  who 
wish  for  social  and  political  progress  of  any  kind,  are 
interested  in  this  matter.  There  is  not  a  reform  which 
would  not  bo  helped  forward  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 
Whether  wo  look  to  the  discredit  cast  on  democratic 
institutions  by  the  disorder  and  corruption  of  our  present 
electoral  system,  or  to  the  composition  of  our  present 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  landlord  tyranny  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts,  with  refusal  of  leases  and  consequent 
discouragement  of  improvements,  or  the  lastexcuse  for  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  franchise — we  see  in  each 
an  evil  that  the  Elections  Bill  will  remedy  or  a  difficulty 
it  will  overcome,  which  should  make  the  success  of  this 
Bill  devoutly  to  bo  wished,  and  strenuously  to  be  con¬ 
tended  for  by  every  enlightened  well-wisher  of  the 
country. 


SULTAN  AND  KHEDIVE. 

When  the  Imperial  firman  of  May  14,  1867,  raised 
the  heir  of  Mehemet  Ali  from  the  rank  of  VaU-cl-Masr, 
or  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  tliat  of  Khedei'vueUMasr,  or 
King  of  the  same,  it  might  liavo  been  at  once  taken  for 
granted  that  so  much  kindness,  favour,  and  so  forth, 
were  not  for  nothing.  In  fact,  the  transaction  was 
])urely  a  record  of  certain  Vcalues  received  and  to  be 
r(‘Coived  by  iho  Commander  of  the  Faithful  at  the  hands, 
or,  more  j)roperly,  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  powerful 
vassal.  The  ruler  of  Egypt  used  to  be  bound  to  pay  the 
annual  amount  of  80,000  purses  towards  the  civil  list  of 
the  Sultan.  For  the  futui-e  he  was  to  pay  150,000.  As 
a  Ices,  or  pumo,  is  equal  to  61.  4s.  2d.,  the  money  con¬ 
sideration,  in  English  currency,  consisted,  in  round 
numbers,  in  an  increase  of  tribute  from  416,000^.  to 
r80,0O(>/.  The  little  difference  may  be  allowed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  precise  amount  of  affection  between  the  parties, 
^’he  Sultan  satisfied  himself  that  another  quarter -mil lion 
sterling  was  fully  worth  the  gift  of  a  Royal  title.  The 
Khedive,  as  wo  have  semi-Englished  the  Arabic  name, 
was  equally  of  opinion  that  a  Royal  title  was  not  bad 
value  for  an  outlay  of  another  quarter-million. 

So  much  lay  on  the  surface  ;  but  what  lies  on  the  sur¬ 
face  is  not  everything.  It  was  but  rational  to  suppose  that 
if  the  Sultan  could  have  got  his  money  without  having 
to  dignify  a  subject  never  over-dutiful  and  always  dan¬ 
gerous,  he  would  not  have  conferred  a  rank  so  uncom¬ 
fortably  u.ssociated  with  ideas  of  independence,  and,  in 
this  case,  consequently  of  rebellion.  Neither  was  it 
absurd  to  suspect  that,  when  tlie  Khedive  was  so  anxious 
to  have  himself  dubbed  a  Sovereigpi,  it  was  not  without 
pome  tolerably  distinct  arrive  of  being  one,  if  only 

he  could.  Rumours  thickened,  and,  to  do  Ismail  Pasha 
justice,  he  did  his  best  to  justify  a  good  deal  of  rumour. 


He  bought  ironclads.  He  floated  loans.  THa  • 
loan  of  1868  exceeded,  by  a  couple  of  millions  sWhn  ^ 
the  sum  total  of  the  loans  of  previous  years.  The  Snhl^* 
Porte  might  be  pardoned  for  asking  the  rewon  of  all^ 
preparation. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  ueffo 
tiations  which  during  last  year  arose  out  of  the  armam3l 
of  the  vassal  and  the  suspicions  of  the  Suzerain 
result  was,  it  is  sufficient  to  note,  that  the  Khedive  * 
words  at  least,  undertook  to  remove  all  grounds  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  a  lord  and  master  whom  h 
vowed  he  regarded  with  more  than  filial  obedience. 
surrendered  the  obnoxious  ironclads.  He  promi^  to 
float  no  fresh  loans  without  the  previous  permission  of 
the  Sultan.  But  he  very  quickly  gave  an  illustration 
of  what  he  meant  by  the  latter  engagement,  at  any  rate 
A  new  loan  of  the  Khedive  was  advertis^  on  the  ex¬ 
changes  of  Europe.  There  was  no  pretence  of  obtaining 
any  previous  authorisation  of  the  Sultan.  On  thecom 
triy,  it  was  explained  by  the  ingenuous  B^hedive  that 
as  the  new  loan  w'as  contracted  by  him  in  his  character 
of  private  gentleman  merely,  and  on  the  guarantee  of  his 
private  property  alone,  it  was  unnecessary  to  obtain 
official  permission  for  such  a  purely  personal  transaction. 
If,  indeed,  a  new  Egyptian  loan  was  in  question,  the 
case  would  be  very  djfterent,  and  the  obedient  Kh^ive 
would  not  have  presumed  to  take  a  step  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  his  venerated  Sovereign.  A  little  bit  of  private 
business,  however,  a  mere  mortgage  in’  fact,  was  quite 
another  affair.  The  little  bit  of  private  business  was 
simply  a  loan  of  7,000,000Z.  It  is  melancholy  to  relate 
that  the  ingenuousness  and  the  obedience  of  the  Khedive 
were  so  little  appreciated  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople 
that  such  strong  language  as  fraud  and  equivocation  was 
considered  applicable  to  the  proceedings  we  have  related. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Egypt  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  marks  of  progress  and  civili^tion  presented 
at  Alexandria  and  Suez,  and  his  admirers  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  that  the  beneficent  intentions  of  so  wise 
a  monarch  should  be  continually  thwarted  by  the  jealous 
torpidity  of  Constantinople.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  fellahs  of  King  Ismail  hold  somewhat  dissimilar  views 
as  to^his  beneficent  character. 

It  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  pourparlers  and 
make-believe  reconciliation  of  last  year  hardly  improved 
the  relations  between  the  Successor  of  the  Piophet  and 
the  Lord  of  Grand  Cairo.  All  the  pourparlers  at  Peronne 
and  elsewhere  could  never  make  friends  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  the  Bold.  And  Yte  apprehend  that,  with  a 
good  deal  of  difference,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  analogy 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  now  and  France  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  four  hundred  years  ago. 

The  latest  instance  of  the  sort  of  confidence  which  the 
Sultan  places  in  his  liegeman  is  hardly  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  end  of  April  last  Nevres  Pasha,  the  first 
berlain  of  the  Sultan,  arrived  in  Grand  Cairo  charged 
with  a  mission  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Sultan 
had  fresh  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  Khedive, 
and  Nevres  Pasha  was  instructed  to  seek  satisfwtKm. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Egyptian  army  far  exceeded  t  e 
limit  of  18,000  men  fixed  by  the  Imperial  firman ;  wha 
W'as  the  reason  for  this  ?  Again,  extensive  fortinca- 
cations  were  being  erected  at  the  most  vulnerable  poin 
of  the  Egyptian  coast.  This,  too,  was  a  matter  a 
required  explanation.  In  the  third  place,  it  was  com¬ 
plained  that  although  the  Khedive,  at  the  comprom^ 
the  preceding  year,  had  surrendered  the 
dispute,  he  had  not  surrendered  the  formidable  a  i  v 
which  formed  their  armament.  ^  Nevres  Pasha 
get  the  big  guns  as  well  as  the  big  ships.  It  | 

be  imagined  that  this  demand  was  ^  • 

to  the  Khedive,  inasmuch  as  it  was  known  t  ^ 

week  previous  two  score  of  thirty-ton  ornress 

unshipped  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  for  t  e  P 
purpose  of  arming  the  coast  defences.  ^ 

Khedive  was  admonished  that  the  paternal  ea  ,  • 
Sultan  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  .  ^nae- 

the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  of^  Egypt  hv  ^ 

quence  of  the  ruinous  taxes  necessitated  by  t  aiispi- 
superfluous  ei^enditure  of  the  Egyptian  ruler,  auc 
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•  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithfnl  was  less  influenced 
^^h^display  of  philanthropy  by  the  desire  of  assuaging 
guffenugs  of  the  fellahs  than  by  a  wish  to  diminish 
Se  revenue  of  the  Khedive  can  hardly  have  rendered 
Sis  demand  more  acceptable.  Finally,  Nevres  Pasha 
was  to  require  that  a  contingent  of  the  Turkish  army, 
hich  had  been  engaged  in  the  successful  operations 
^nst  the  revolted  Arabs  of  Yemen,  should  be  allowed 
topass  into  Egypt  for  a  while,  for  the  sake  of  their 
heJth  merely,  and  because  they  were  so  far  from  home. 
And  these  “  sanitary’’  arrangements  were  to  come  into 
force  precisely  when  the  Egyptian  army  was  to  be  cut 
down  to  the  paltry  figure  of  18,000  men !  We  can  believe 
that  his  Highness  the  Khedive  looked  uncommonly  dis¬ 
concerted  at  such  proofs  of  attention  to  his  interests. 
Certainly,  however  harmless  the  requirements  of  the 
Saltan  might  be  to  a  prince  of  pacific  dispositions,  they 
must  have  been  excessively  annoying  to  a  prince  who 
indulged  in  forbidden  ambition. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  Egypt  is  not  in  a  position 
to  impose  terms  on  the  effete  despotism  of  the  Sultans. 
We  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  an  answer  to  this 
query.  In  the  first  place,  if  Turkey  is  a  despotism 
tempered  by  few  constitutional  forms,  Egypt  is  a 
despotism  pure  and  simple  almost  beyond  belief.  It  is 
an  accurate  description  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
old  realm  of  the  Pharaohs  to  say  that,  “  since  the 
time  of  Mehemet  Ali,  no  laws,  civil  or  religious,  have 
existed  to  check  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  hereditary 
rulers.  They  unite  in  their  persons  all  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  authority,  and  dispose  at  will  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects.”  Secondly, 
though  it  be  granted  that  Egypt  is  better  organised, 
more  thoroughly  in  hand  as  it  were,  than  the  Suzerain 
State,  still  Turkey  probably  quintuples  any  forces  the 
Khedive  may  have  at  his  disposal ;  and  five  to  one  can, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  considered  anything  but 
extremely  long  odds.  Besides,  the  Sultan  has  a  powerful 
competitor  to  set  up  against  Ismail  Pasha  in  case  of 
need,  in  the  person  of  Mustapha  Fazyl  Pasha,  who 
would  be  sure  to  rally  a  considerable  party.  A  day  may 
come,  and  come  shortly,  when  the  ruler  of  Egypt  could 
exact  terms  from  Constantinople.  At  present,  he  would 
be  playing  the  game  of  his  enemies  by  precipitating  a 
collision. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  also  is  the  view 
of  the  Khedive.  Evasion,  and  not  defiance,  is  his  policy. 
In  reply  to  the  demands  transmitted  through  Nevres 
Pasha,  he  has  continued  to  exhibit  this  prudent 
behaviour.  The  Porte  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
force  of  the  Egyptian  troops.  It  was  barely  sufficient 
for  the  preservation  of  public  order.  As  for  the  cannon, 
he  had  nothing  but  pop-guns  to  surrender.  The 
reported  fortifications  were  purely  pacific  construc¬ 
tions.  A  stronger  stand  was  made  against  the  proposed 
entry  of  a  Turkish  contingent,  and  Nevres  Pasha  has 
brought  home  scant  assurance  of  obedience  on  this 
pomt.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  Government 
^the  Sultan  will  accept  the  proffered  explanations, 
he  last  we  have  heard  of  the  Khedive  is  from  a  Vienna 
^  which  he  is  busy  about  the  very 
0  locations  to  which  he  was  good  enough  to  ascribe 
such  innocuous  functions.  In  Turkey  there  is  one 
^  ion,  at  least,  not  disposed  to  deal  hghtly  with  the 
.  ^**0^  Khedive.  This  is  the  influential  party  whose 
pmioiw  are  represented  by  the  Turquie.  Its  aim  is 
e  umfication  of  Islam.  When  it  has  abolished  the 
nomy  of  Egypt,  it  will  settle  Tunis  neqet. 

MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

of^^^^^  ^irther  proof  were  wanting  of  the  inequality 
ot  our  laws  as  they  affect  women  and  men,  two 
thp  cases  that  have  recently  been  tri^  in 

^  Chancery,  in  Dublin,  would  amply  fur- 

f  R^man  Catholic,  of  the  name  of  Kearney, 
Miss  Mo  1?  '^“*****^^8^»  *nd  there  in  1855  married  a 
hovs  ^  R*^f®8tant.  They  had  four  children, 

»  between  the  years  1856  and  1864,  who  were 


all  baptised  Roman  Catholics,  but — with  the  father’s 
consent  and  approval — were  educated  Protestants  by 
their  mother,  and  on  different  occasions  attended  Pro¬ 
testant  places  of  worship  with  her.  Mr  Kearney  died 
in  1865,  having  previously  made  a  will  by  which  he 
divided  his  fortune  of  20,000^.  between  his  wife  and 
children,  appointing  her  co-guardian  of  the  latter  with 
his  two  brothers,  and  a  friend,  Thomas  M‘Cormick,  all 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  of  the  brothers  a  priest.  By 
the  will  he  also  directed  that  his  wife  and  children  should 
return  and  live  in  Ireland,  and  further  desired  that  the 
children  should  bo  “  piously  and  religiously  brought  up.” 
In  pursuance  of  this,  the  tw’d  eldest  were  placed  in  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Blackrock,  from 
which  they  were  afterwards  removed  by  tho  mother, 
when  a  petition  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by 
the  Keameys  and  M‘Cormick,  praying  that  all  tho 
children  might  be  brought  up  Roman  Catholics.  !Mrs 
Kearney  filed  a  counter  petition,  praying  that  they 
might  be  made  wards  of  the  Court.  Both  were  hearil 
before  Lord  O’Hagan,  who  decided  against  Mrs  Kearney, 
and  in  favour  of  the  other  guardians.  In  delivering 
judgment,  he  said  that  “  tho  expressed  directions,  or  the 
presumed  desire  of  the  father,  could  not  be  overborne  by 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  he  saw 
nothing  in  this  case  which  could  warrant  tho  education 
of  the  children  being  otherwise  than  in  the  religion 
of  the  father.”  In  the  case  of  the  tw’o  elder  boys, 
however,  whose  riper  years  and  more  advanced  intelli¬ 
gence  required  the  application  of  a  different  principle, 
as  they  had  declared  themselves  to  bo  Protestants,  and 
determined  to  remain  Protestants,  ho  decided  that  they 
should  follow  their  own  inclinations,  and  remain  in  their 
mother’s  faith,  that  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
But  with  the  two  younger  it  was  different.  “  Their  ago 
and  capacity  did  not  enable  them  to  form  decided 
religious  opinions  for  themselves ;  they  should  therefoi-e 
be  brought  up  strictly  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.”  In 
reference  to  the  argument  that  the  separation  of  young 
children  from  their  mother,  and  bringing  them  up  in  a 
different  religion  from  hers,  would  be  attended  with 
evil  consequences,  he  observed,  that  this  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  misfortunes  arising  from  mixed  marriages  : 
the  same  argument  had  been  pressed  in  the  case  of 
Hawksworth  v.  Hawksworth,  and  tho  decision  of  the 
Court  thereon  was  the  same  that  he  felt  bound  to  give, 
viz.,  that  the  law  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  pronounce 
that,  in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances — such  as  tho 
very  decided  opinions  of  the  two  elder  of  the  young 
Keameys — the  religion  of  the  father  must  regulate  tho 
religion  of  the  child.” 

The  other  case  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  that  of 
Meades  minors,  which  was  tried  by  Lord  O’Hagan  last 
December,  and  was  still  more  remarkable  than  tho 
foregoing.  In  Ireland,  in  the  year  18G0,  Mr  Meade,  a 
Protestant,  married  Miss  Ronayne,  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
before  their  marriage  an  agreement  being  entered  into 
by  both  that  if  they  had  children  tho  sons  should  bo 
brought  up  Protestants,  and  the  daughters  Roman 
Catholics.  Two  children  were  born,  both  girls,  and  Mrs 
Meade  died  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  second.  On 
her  death-bed,  however,  the  agreement  between  her  and 
her  husband  as  to  the  religion  of  the  children  was  re¬ 
confirmed,  he,  at  her  earnest  request,  solemnly  promising 
to  abide  by  it,  and  ensure  its  being  carried  out  by 
entrusting  the  care  and  education  of  the  children  to  her 
sister.  Miss  Ronayne,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Mr  Meado 
kept  his  promise  so  far  as  having  the  second  child 
baptised,  as  the  first  had  been,  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
by  bringing  his  sister-in-law  to  reside  in  his  house,  and 
giving  her  tho  sole  charge  of  the  education  of  his 
children — for  eight  years.  Then  he  took  for  a  second 
wife  a  Protestant  lady,  and  thereupon  he  entirely 
changed  his  mind  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  his 
children  and  his  agreement  with  his  first  wife  ;  the 
latter  he  decided  to  break,  and,  in  consequence,  informed 
Miss  Ronayne  that  she  must  d^ontinue  all  religious 
instmetion  of  his  daughters,  as  in  future  they  were  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  that  of  himself  and 
his  present  wife.  Not,  however,  being  satisfied  with  the 
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manner  in  which  Miss  Eonayne  carried  out  his  wishes, 
he  removed  the  children  from  her  care  altogether.  She 
and  tlie  ot  her  relations  of  the  first  wife  then  filed  a  petition 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  praying  that  he  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  have  his  children  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  their  mother.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  however  —  though  strongly  condemning  Mr 
Meade’s  conduct — decided  that  his  will  must  be  para¬ 
mount  in  determining  the  religion  of  his  children ;  they 
should  remain  in  his  charge,  and  be  educated  as  he 
thought  fit. 

It  is  not  to  the  religious  asjiect  of  these  two  cases  that 
we  wish  to  call  attention,  tliough  in  that  respect  they 
present  some  very  rcmarkablo  features,  but  to  the  fact, 
which  they  plainly  demonstrate,  that  according  to  our 
English  law  a  w  oman  has  no  right  whatever  to  exert  any 
control  over  the  education  and  training  of  the  children 
she  hns  brought  into  the  world  and  reared.  In  event  of 
the  father’s  death  she  is  responsible  for  their  support  and 
maintenance  if  he  has  not  made  the  necessary  provision. 
13ut  she  must  not  teach  them  what  she  believes  to  be  true, 
if  it  be  contrary  to  oven  the  supposed  faith  of  their  dead 
father;  his  “presumed  desire”  is  paramount  to  every 
claim  of  hers,  and  if  she  will  not  consent  to  teach  them 
what  she  Ixjlieves  to  be  absolutely  false,  she  must  give 
them  up  to  strangers  that  they  may  teach  it  to  them  ! 
But  though  the  “  presumed  desire  ”  of  a  dead  father  must 
overrule  the  most  consistently  held  beliefs  and  empha¬ 
tically  declared  w  ishes  of  a  living  mother,  when  the  case 
is  reversed  and  the  father  is  tlie  survivor,  all  the  rights 
of  it  are  reversed  also.  Then  the  most  solemn  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  parties,  and  reiterated  promises, 
arc  no  security  to  a  woman.  The  law  recognises  no  rights 
of  a  w  Oman  in  her  character  of  mother.  If  her  husband 
be  dead,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  baptised  in  a 
particular  creed,  or,  if  he  be  living,  his  merest  caprice, 
alone  can  regulate  the  religion  of  their  mutual  offspring. 

These  are  facts  that  women  as  a  rule  seem  to  lose 
sight  of,  probably  because  men  as  a  rule  leave  the 
religious  education  of  their  children  mostly  to  the 
children’s  motliers.  Mrs  Kearney  never  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  doubt  that  her  chiloren  belonged  as  much 
to  her  as  to  her  husband  during  his  lifetime,  and  after 
his  death  to  her  alone;  until  Lord  O’Hagan  rudely 
undeceived  her  by  explaining  the  law  of  the  matter, 
which  “  left  him  no  alternative  *’  but  to  pronounce  that 
she  had  no  right  to  them  wdiatsoever.  Mrs  Meade  seems 
to  have  entertained  some  misgivings  when  she  required  a 
special  agreement  on  the  subject  before  marriage,  and 
anxiously  got  the  agreement  ratified  by  a  promise  from  her 
husband  to  her  on  her  death-bt'd.  But  she  did  not  know 
that,  though  the  law  w'ould  have  recognised  Mr  Meade’s 
agreement  with  her  to  marry  her,  it  would  not  recognise 
tlie  agreement  with  her  as  to  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  u{)Oii  which  no  doubt,  however,  the  first  agreement 
entirely  depended.  Had  Mr  Meade  broken  his  agree¬ 
ment  to  marry  her  ho  might  have  been  made  to  pay 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  because  in  that  case  the  law 
w’ould  have  regarded  her  simply  as  a  citizen  and  the 
agreement  as  a  business  agreement,  bound  to  bo  carried 
out ;  while  in  the  agreement  as  to  the  education  of  her 
children  it  regarded  her  as  a  woman  and  a  mother,  and 
as  such  the  agreement  was  not  bound  to  bo  carried  out 
with  her.  If  !Mr  Meade  had  made  a  solemn  promise 
before  witnesses  to  a  dying  partner  in  business  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  law  would  have  compelled  him  to 
perform  it, — at  any  rate  that  feeling  called  honour,  which 
is  considered  a  law'  in  itself,  would  no  doubt  have  held 
him  to  it ;  but  neither  law  nor  honour  obliged  him  to 
keep  liis  promise  to  his  dying  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
children. 

These  are  considerations  which  cannot  bo  too  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  women.  Not  all,  as  yet, 
desii’o  the  rights  of  intelligent  human  beings  to  personal 
fi*eedom  ;  not  all  ask  for  the  rights  of  citizens,  to  help  in 
making  the  laws ;  many  are  content  without  their  rights 
as  wives  to  possess  their  own  property ;  some  are  even 
satisfied  that,  as  daughters,  they  have  no  right  to  choose 
their  own  husbands.  But  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the 
%vorld.  in  whoso  breast  Nature  has  not  imnlanted  the 


of  the  B^ra^-and  that  seems  likely  to  come  sooZ-i^ 
rights  of  citizens  have  been  conceded  to  them.  Marri^ 
women  can  now  own  some,  at  least,  of  their  own  pronS/. 
and  the  law  will  neither  p^it  a  parent  to  fo^^ 
daughter  into  a  marriage  against  her  wish,  nor  prevent 
her  forming  one  according  to  her  own  inclinatimis  and 
contrary  to  his.  But  as  a  mother  a  woman  is  still  the 
most  powerless  of  human  beings ;  she  has  no  rights  at 
all,  as  such.  The  children  have  claims  on  her  as  their 
mother.  She  brings  them  into  the  world  with  pain  she 
must  nurse  them,  and  on  her  their  whole  care  and  charge 
is  thrown  while  they  are  in  the  first  weak  and  helpl^ 
condition  of  their  being.  But,  once  she  has  done  for 
them  what  nobody  else  can  do,  all  her  claim  to  them 
ceases.  They  belong  entirely  to  their  father ;  or,  if  the 
father  be  d^id,  to  his  father,  or  mother,  or  brother  or 
sister,  or  friend,  especially  if  the  religion  he  “  adopt^ 
at  the  font,  when  he  was  an  infant  of  a  week  old,  is  not 
the  religion  which  she  professes  and  would  wish  to  teach 
them,  and  if  it  can  be  “presumed  “  that  he  desired  they 
should  be  t&ught  his  creed. 

This  is  surely  one  of  the  wrongs  of  women  which  most 
sorely  needs  redress ;  and  certain  it  is  that,  if  women 
had  anything  to  do  with  making  the  law,  it  would  not 
long  remain  so. 


OXFORD  COMMEMORATION. 

Daring  nearly  all  next  week  Oxford  University  will 
be  turned  upside  down.  Through  the  whole  of  to-day 
visitors  are  flocking  in.  To-morrow  evening  the  lions  win 
stare  at  one  another  in  the  Broad  Walk.  On  Monday 
evening  comes  the  procession  of  boats.  Then  there  are  the 
Christchurch  Ball,  the  Masonic  Ball,  the  Masonic  F^te,and 
the  Flower  Show.  Every  college  will  have  its  concert,  at 
which  undergraduate  amateurs  will  deliver  the  “  Chough 
and  the  Crow,”  or  “  Tell  me,  shepherds,  tell  me,  have 
you  seen,”  with  great  taste  and  feeling.  One  or  two 
small  colleges,  more  ambitious  than  the  rest,  will  ape 
Christchurch,  and  endeavour  to  get  up  a  dance.  Thea¬ 
tricals  there  will  be  none.  Theatricals  at  present  are 
not  in  favour  at  Oxford.  But  there  will  be  any  amount 
of  eating  and  drinking.  Champagne  and  claret  will 
run  like  water ;  and  breakfast  will  only  be  cleared  away 
to  make  room  for  lunch,  lunch  for  dinner,  and  dinner 
for  supper.  In  short,  from  Sunday  morning  to  Thursday 
night  Oxford  "will  be  in  much  such  another  state  of  tur¬ 
moil  as  is  Windsor  when  a  Princess  is  good  enough  to 
marry  a  Marquis,  or  as  was  Alexandria  on  the  day  of  the 
openmg  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  me 
sight  will  be  sufficiently  pretty.  Oxford  in  June  w  a  ht  e 
wood  of  beautiful  trees,  pleasantly  intersected  with  silvery 
streams,  and  thickly  studded  with  exquisite  modernist 
by  Mr  Gilbert  Scott,  and  still  more  exq^te  reucs 
which  date  back  to  the  days  of  William  of  W  ’ 

and  almost  to  those  of  Walter  de  Merton.  A  way 
pretty,  the  place  looks  prettier  than  ever  when  i 
crowded  with  members  of  the  University  in  their 
costume,  and  with  ladies  in  the  fullest  blossom  o  J 
and  Bond  Street.  It  is  an  indescribable  and  l^wild^^g 
medley  of  the  old  and  the  new — in  which  ^  ^ 
London  indulges  in  a  four  days’  ^ 

medimvalism,  pleasantly  flavoured  to  the  modeni  t^mw 
lobster-salad  and  iced  drinks.  In  short,  for 
more  or  less,  Oirtbrd  completely  loses  its  head. 
pentine  discharges  into  the  Isis  much  as  Syn^  hardens 
turned  its  tide  into  the  Tiber.  Hnards  is 

becomes  a  Petit  Trianon.  A  troop  ^  Into  a 

all  that  is  wanted  to  transmogrify  Tom  VJQ  Court 

tolerable  mockery  of  St  James’s  Palaw  on 
morning.  The  Oxford  tradesmen  are  ~ ^  gnd 
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l-«Ders  and  lodging-house  keepers  like  it,  and  a  front 
^  *  the  “  High  ’*  commands  a  price  as  fabulous  as 
which  used  to  he  charged  for  a  good  window  in  the 
nid  Bailey  on  the  morning  of  an  execution.  Oxford 
♦rndesmen  like  it  naturally  enough,  smng  that  in  the 
week  more  money  is  spent  in  Oxford  than  has  been 
for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  term.  Mothers 
that  is,  if  they  have  daughters  whom  they  wish 
to  see’  settled  in  life.  And  undergraduates  like  it,  as 
affording  a  magnificent  opportunity  of  sesthetic  idleness 
in  which  the  sublime  Greek  ideal  of  the  to  axoXaliiy 
•fiXiJj  can  be  almost  absolutely  realised.  But  for  those 
^ho  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  regard  Oxford  as  a 
place  of  work,  commemoration  week  is  simply  a  most  un¬ 
mitigated  and  intolerable  nuisance.  It  is  not  that  a 
holiday  of  three  days  is  at  all  a  bad  thing,  if  judiciously 
taken  *  tut  commemoration  is  something  much  more,  or 
rather  much  worse,  than  a  three  days’  holiday.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  a  peculiarly  expensive  and,  indeed,  extra- 
Tagant  holiday.  The  majority  of  undergraduates  are  not 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  commoners  of  Christ  Church. 
Most  of  them  certainly  ought  to  look  twice  at  a  five- 
pound  note.  But  the  insidious  Oxford  system  of  credit 
offers  no  encouragement  to  any  such  reflection.  And 
during  commemoration  week,  and  while  visitors  are  about, 
the  extent  to  which  even  an  economical  undergraduate  will 
contrive  to  get  into  debt  is  something  which  can  only  be 
guessed  by  those  who  will  next  week  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  how  Oxford  air  improves  a  London 
appetite.  Nor  is  it  merely  that  commemoration  is  an 
extravagant  piece  of  fooling.  It  wastes  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  money,  but,  worse  still,  it  also  wastes  a  vast 
amount  of  invaluable  time.  The  three  days  themselves 
are  little  enough.  But  the  fact  is,  that  for  the  gaieties  of 
these  three  days  the  whole  of  the  summer  term  is  one 
long  and  elaborate  preparation.  The  whole  place  is, 
indeed,  thoroughly  demoralised.  Cricketing  and  boating, 
swimming,  riding,  and  driving,  occupy  the  hours 
very  pleasantly  until  dinner-time.  aiuner 

im  iu  some  way  connected 
with  the  eoming  carnival.  Songs  are  practised, 
dances  are  rehearsed,  and  the  Oxford  matrons  do 
their  best  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  those  who 
will  dispense  tickets  in  commemoration  week  by  giving 
an  indefinite  number  of  very  snug  and  pleasant  little 
evening  parties.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  Heads  of  Houses,  whose  flesh  has  outlived  pomps 
and  vanities ;  one  or  two  newly- appointed  and  very  un¬ 
sophisticated  tutors,  who  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
they  hold  a  berth  in  which  they  are  amenable  to  no 
opinion  but  their  own  ;  and  some  half-dozen  Scotchmen 
who  know  that  their  “  Greats  ”  will  either  make  or  mar 
them  for  life,  no  one  in  Oxford  during  the  summer  term 
makes  even  a  pretence  of  doing  a  stroke  of  work.  And 
for  all  this  really  horrible  amount  of  idleness  and  ex- 
trava^nce  commemoration  is  more  to  blame  than  is 
anything  else.  Cricketing  and  boating, — ^boating  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  cricketing  perhaps — can  be  combined  more 
or  less  successfully  with  reading.  But  when  upon  boat¬ 
ing  and  cricketing  we  superadd  theatricals,  concerts,  and 
a  round  of  breakfasts,  luncheons,  croquet  parties,  Nune- 
hana  parties,  bump  suppers,  Bullingdon  dinners,  and  so 
orth,  all  leading  up  to  and  culminating  in  the  one  great 
week  of  carnival,  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  man  to 
0  so  much  as  even  open  a  book,  unless  he  be  possessed 
0  more  self-denial  than  he  brought  with  him  to  Oxford, 

or  of  simpler  habits  than  those  which  he  learns  from  his 
tutor. 

^together  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  place  of  study 
a  it  should  thus  be  made  into  a  sort  of  Raree  show, 
e  wchitectural  beauties  of  Oxford,  her  antiquities, 

V  services,  her  college  gardens,  her  cloisters, 
Wp  f  ^^sdrangles  are  a  fatal  gift  now  that  the  Great 
It  w  ^  ^ilway  has  made  them  so  easily  accessible. 

her  in  many  ways  could  she  be 
^ound,  and  inbuilt  in  Mr  Ayiion’s  most 
confsnif  ?•  economical  style.  In  default  of  such  a 
do  all  would  certainly  be  as  well  for  her  to 

she  f  ^  ^  discourage  visitors  instead  of  doing  all 
encourage  them.  We  have  all  heard  a  great 


deal  lately  of  the  way  in  which  the  younger  tutors  are 
breathing  a  new  life  into  the  place,  and  how  great  an 
influence  th^  exert  for  good ;  and,  no  doubt,  a  cheap 
smattering  of  German  logic  and  French  criticism,  which 
these  young  and  ardent  spirits  have  introduced,  has 
relieved  the  old  monotony  of  Aristotle  and  Aldrich,  and 
has,  pro  tanto,  done  a  little  good.  But  if  the  younger 
tutors  really  desire  to  see  Oxford  what  it  ought  to  be, 
a  place  of  downright  hard  work,  it  must  surely  irk 
them  very  much  to  see  it,  if  only  for  three  days,  looking 
like  nothing  so  much  as  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  a 
fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  fullest  height  of  tho 
season.  Monkeys  and  lions  are  possibly  none  the  worse 
for  being  stared  at  by  pretty  women  in  pretty  dresses, 
^ped  at  by  vacuous  swells,  and  gently  poked  Up  with 
inquisitive  walking-sticks  and  petulant  parasols.  But, 
to  a  reading  man,  an  influx  of  idle  visitors  into  Ox^cMfd 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  impertinence ;  and,  if  tho 
new  generation  of  tutors  is  really  so  very  zealous,  and 
has  really  so  very  much  influence,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  pity 
that  that  influence  should  not  be  exerted  to  at  least 
restrict,  if  not  to  check  altogether,  the  Oxford  carnival 
with  its  hundred  tomfooleries.  Grand  Day  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  is  a  specimen  of  what  Commemoration  Day 
ought  to  be  and  might  be.  Perhaps  when  the  new  state 
of  things  has  begun  to  work,  and  when  a  college  tutor 
from  being  a  young  man  with  a  good  sinecure  has  become 
a  middle-aged  man  with  a  large  family  and  a  limited 
income,  he  will  begin  to  see  what  thoughtful  outsiders 
have  long  ago  seen,  that  commemoration,  with  all  its 
pomp  and  vanity  and  folly  and  extravagance,  only  serves 
to  bring  his  University,  and  with  his  University  himself, 
into  very  well-merited  contempt. 


EXCLUSIVENESS  AND  INTOLERANCE. 

^  «  Na.  T  ron.  knpwle4irfi  by  itself  Tvill  not  make 

you  happy.”  So  Mr  lUukm  ieJls  ns  m  his  *  Jb'ors 
Clavigera.’  Surveying  the  vanities  of  human  knowledge, 
that  is  the  conclusion  to  which  our  Solomon  has  come. 
Has  he  not  sounded  the  depths  of  science  ?  He  is  also 
a  collector ;  he  has,  for  one  item,  some  two  to  three 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  minerals,  and  he  ”  knows 
more  about  them  than  most  other  people.”  And  what 
is  the  issue  ?  Is  Mr  Ruskin  happy  ?  We  grieve  to  say 
that  he  is  not.  ”  I  am  not  a  whit  happier,  either  for 
my  knowledge,  or  possessions,  for  other  geologists  dis¬ 
pute  my  theories,  to  my  grievous  indignation  and  dis¬ 
contentment,  and  I  am  miserable  about  all  my  best  speci¬ 
mens,  because  there  are  better  in  the  British  Museum.” 
As,  however,  Mr  Ruskin  is  leading  up  to  some  of  his 
paradoxes,  we  must  warn  our  readers  that  he  is  perhaps 
laying  on  the  colours  a  little  too  black,  and  that  he  may 
not  be  quite  so  miserable  as  he  would  make  us  believe. 
But  what  we  cannot  help  remarking  is  the  ingenuous 
theoiy  of  happiness  implied  in  Mr  Ruskin’s  self-depre¬ 
ciation.  Let  no  one  dispute  Mr  Ruskin’s  theories,  and 
let  no  one  have  so  good  specimens  of  minerals,  and  then 
he  will  be  happy.  To  agree  with  all  a  man’s  opinions, 
and  not  to  have  any  of  his  possessions,  such  is  the  golden 
key  to  earthly  joy.  It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  liberality 
and  greediness,  a  willingness  to  share  our  beliefe  with 
our  neighbours,  but  an  eagerness  to  keep  the  fine  senti¬ 
ments  to  ourselves. 

When  Mr  Cook  gathered  a  small  army  of  excursion¬ 
ists  to  visit  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  some  complaints 
were  made  by  disappointed,  tourists,  who  thought  that  if 
”  any  fellah  ”  could  ”  do  ”  the  sacr^  places,  they  might 
as  well  stay  at  home.  The  grandeur  of  the  pyramids 
looking  down  on  the  remains  of  forty  centuries  seems 
tame  when  there  is  a  mob  of  worshippera.  The  most 
sacred  feelings,  if  deprived  of  the  concomitant  sense  of 
ineflTable  personal  superiority,  are  apt  to  grow  cold. 
What  belongs  to  everybody  is  the  property  of  nobody. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  purest  saint  is  at  all 
times  vexed  because  there  are  sinners,  for,  if  all  were  as 
good  as  he,  he  would  not  be  better  than  others.  For 
some  considerable  time  a  contest  raged  fiercely  among 
divines  as  to  whether  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  joys 
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of  the  blessed  was  not  witnessing  the  torments  of  their 
less  happy  fellow-sinners.  The  pleasures  of  the  higher 
part  of  oor  nature  are  often  ambij^ous,  and  even  tame, 
and  exclusiveness  is  the  sauce  that  imparts  to  them  relish 
and  piquancy. 

At  the  first  blush  it  might  seem  as  if  opinions  also 
ought  to  be  enhanced  in  estimation  by  their  remaining 
sole  property ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  part  ot 
one's  mental  furniture  that  one  is  more  ready  to  share 
with  a  neighbour.  People  seldom  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  lanes  compelling  stragglers  to  come  in  and 
be  clothed  and  fed,  but  they  are  prepared  for  any  degree 
of  benevolent  compulsion,  when  the  object  is  to  invest 
the  wanderers  with  a  strait-jacket  of  opinion.  Indeed 
there  is  no  extremity  but  men  will  go  to  rather  than 
not  bestow  their  creed  upon  others.  The  members  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  lacerated  their  own  feelings,  and 
laceratea  still  more  the  bodies  of  heretics,  in  order^  to  pro¬ 
duce  unanimity  of  professed  belief.  Whence  this  over¬ 
powering  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  others  ?  Is  it  from  cruel 
selfishness,  an  unwillingness  to  see  their  neighbours  free 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  hateful  creed  ?  Scarcely ;  for  perse¬ 
cutors  seem,  in  general,  very  fond  of  their  opinions.  Is  it 
then,  from  a  romantic  kindness  ?  Hardly  that.  Is  it, 
because  they  have  set  up  Truth  as  sovereign,  that  they 
compel  every  one  to  swear  allegiance  to  it  ?  Scarcely, 
for  how  does  truth  fare  at  their  hands.  They  profane 
the  altar  with  a  lip  service.  They  are  the  acolytes  of  a 
hollow  worship.  The  lamp  may  become  dim,  and  the 
light  expire,  but  they  are  content  if  the  mummery  is 
kept  up  on  the  altar.  The  repetition  of  Shibboleths, 
meaningless  to  men  who  can  put  no  meaning  into  them, 
is  made  an  open  sesame  ”  to  all  goodness.  Emphasis 
does  duty  for  earnestness,  gesticulation  for  energy.  The 
teachers  bear  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  great 
ones,* whom  they  afiect  to  represent,  as  an  organ-grinder 
does  to  Beethoven.  Those  things  persecution  can 


lovers  of  truth  would  contend  for  ? 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  intolerance  had 
any  afiinity  to  a  love  of  truth.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  its 
roots  deep  in  human  nature.  Traced  down,  intolerance, 
like  exclusiveness,  will  be  seen  to  spring  from  the  lower 
strata  of  selfishness,  a  rank  vegetation  growing  out  of 
decaying  emotions  and  stunted  thoughts.  To  drop 
metaphor,  intolerance  is  simply  a  wrong  and  foolish  ex¬ 
pedient  for  getting  rid  of  doubt.  Doubt  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  preliminary  to  intelligent  conviction.  He  that  never 
doubted  cannot  rationally  believe.  Irrational  belief  is 
easy  and  common  enough,  and  it  does  not  presuppose 
hesitation  or  uncertainty.  But  truth  cannot  be  brought 
forth  without  the  pangs  of  doubt.  There  are  many, 
however,  to  whom  any  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their 
opinions  is  excessively  painful.  Suspense  of  judgment 
is  torture  to  them.  Laborious  inquiry,  which  alone 
yields  worthy  fruit,  is  too  much  for  those  impatient 
spirits,  who,  after  a  little  toying  with  the  verbiage  of 
a  subject,  throw  some  words  together  in  the  semblance 
of  a  reasonable  proposition,  and  straightway  repeat  to 
themselves  that  they  have  found  the  pearl  of  truth.  Now  : 
we  find  that  precisely  those  who  ai*o  the  most  hasty  and  , 
careless  in  framing  verbal  formuloa,  which  is  all  they 
understand  by  “  thoughts,"  are  the  most  eager  to  force 
others  to  join  in  repeating  them,  which  again  is  what 
they  understand  by  “  beliefs."  Locke  has  well  observed 
that  “  the  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others, 
and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  them  opinions,  is  a 
constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  and  corruption  of  our 
judgment :  for  how  almost  can  it  be  otherwise,  but  that 
he  should  be  ready  to  impose  on  othera'  belief  who  has 
already  imposed  on  his  own!  Who  can  reasonably  expect 
arguments  or  convictions  from  him  in  dealing  with  others, 
whose  understanding  is  not  accustomed  to  them  in  his 
dealing  with  himself." 

So  manifold  are  the  sources  of  error  that  no  one  can 
be  absolutely  sure  of  his  own  beliefs,  unless  others  agree 
with  him.  Implicit  confidence  is  not  given  even  to  the 
scientific  inquirer,  girt  as  he  is  with  a  thousand  pre¬ 
cautions  against  mistake;  others  repeat  and  test  his 
experiments,  and  confidence  is  the  result  of  an  impartial  i 


concurrence  of  independent  research.  How  much  m 
is  the  agreement  of  others  necessary  to  him  who  is 
conscious  of  the  same  painstaking  accuracy,  but  on  ?h 
contrary,  knows  that  his  opinions  are  got  at  in  a 
rough  and  ^dy  fashion.  To  those  who  do  not  th^ 
out  their  beliefs  for  themselves  certainty  is  unattainahl 
without  external  support.  Every  dissentient  challenire^ 
their  opinions,  and  weakens  the  ground  of  th^ 
confidence.  Thus  it  is  that  the  very  people  wh 
have  no  right  to  have  any  opinions  are  most  eager  in 
securing  the  artificial  basis  of  the  general  consent  of 
mankind.  “  All  men  think  so,"  is  the  lazy  man’s  arffu- 
ment ;  if  it  is  urged  that  some  do  not,  then  the  retort^ 
ready, — “  They  are  fools,  and  not  worth  counting.”  The 
surest  sign  of  stupidity  is  when  a  man  has  nothin^t 
better  to  say  for  his  creed  than  that  all  reasonable  men 
believe  it.  Hence  the  paradox,  that  people,  because  they 
have  no  solid  grounds  for  their  beliefs,  for  that  very 
reason  tiy  to  fill  the  void  by  the  real  or  feigned  agrei 
ment  of  others.  Unanimity  is  the  substitute  they  resort 
to  for  reason  and  evidence,  and  it  is  quite  essential  for  * 
their  peace  of  mind.  Without  it  they  are  under  the 
melancholy  dread  of  believing  a  set  of  absurdities. 
It  is  a  want,  not  an  excess,  of  faith  that  makes  perse¬ 
cutors.’  We  can  now  understand  Mr  Ruskin.  Other 
geologists  dispute  his  theories^  to  his  grievous  indig. 
nation  and  discontentment,  but  why?  If  Mr  Ruskin 
simply  wanted  to  know  the  truth,  he  would  be  glad  that 
others  went  over  the  same  ground  as  himself,  whether 
they  agreed  with  him  or  not,  because  even  their  errors, 
if  they  made  any,  could  hardly  fail  to  illustrate  his  truths. 

If  he  is  wrong,  he  ought  to  be  thankful  to  them ;  if  he 
is  right,  he  has  no  excuse  for  complaining.  But  if  what 
he  wished  was  not  truth,  but  a  comfortable  conviction  of 
his  own  superior  cleverness,  then  we  grant  the  disagree¬ 
ment  of  other  geologists  would  be  a  grievous  discontent¬ 
ment.  It  would  hurt  his  vanity,  3  he  be  capable  of 
such  a  weakness. 

To  a  stwii'.r  ^wot  may  be  traced  the  other  ingrediimt 
of  happiness — exclusive  poaoecMslcru  of  t»um«tiimg  ^nenufy 
desired.  When  a  pleasure  is  genuine  and  hearty,  wo 
never  grudge  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  others.  The  pleasures 
of  love  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  ^at,  in  a  society  so  foil 
of  unequal  conditions  as  ours,  are  enjoyed  by  the  poorest 
as  much  as  by  the  wealthiest.  The  loves  of  ploughmen 
in  the  pages  of  Bums  are  quite  as  interesting  as  the  more 
stately  amours  recorded  by  the  courtly  and  polished 
Bulwer.  Yet  we  question  whether  the  warmth  of  love 
was  ever  appreciably  chilled  by  the  very  obvious  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  was  no  exclusive  property,  but  one  of 
the  commonest  things  in  the  world.  It  is  when  a  pleasure 
is  becoming  insipid;  or  when  it  is  very  feeble,  tliat 
exclusiveness  is  most  relished.  When  Mr  Ruskin,  as  a 
boy,  bought  his  half-crown’s  worth  of  Derbyshire  sp^, 
and  words  could  not  tell  the  joy  they  used  to  give  him, 
he  did  not  then  envy  the  British  Museum ;  now  that  the 
emotional  interest  is  supplanted  by  an  intellectual 
interest,  he  sighs  after  the  old  pleasures,  and  caste  a 
hungry  look  towards  Great  Russell  Street.^  Thus  intoler¬ 
ance  and  exclusiveness,  the  one  in  the  region  of  intellwt, 
the  other  in  the  domain  of  feeling,  are  identical  in  their 
character ;  they  are  attempts  to  make  up  for  the  lack  o 
real  endowments  by  meretricious  counterfeits.  It  ^  do 
knowledge  that  fails  to  give  happiness,  but  it  is  t  e 
pretenders  usurping  its  place  that  produce  misery. 

The  Action  against  Miss  Jex  Blake. — 
riot  of  the  medical  students  in  Edinburgh,  in  Novem 
last  year,  has  been  again  before  the  public.  It 
that  some  of  the  students  had  sent  |a  petition  agains 
admission  of  the  lady-students  to  the 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do— but  they  also  mo 
ladies,  bespattered  them  with  mud,  and  treated  e 
deluge  of  epithets  than  which,  Mrs  Henry  Km^  y 
us,  nothing  could  bo  fouler.  At  a  meeting  o 
scribers  to  the  Infirmary,  Miss  Jex  Blake  at  mp  ^ 
damage  the  anti-lady  petitioners,  by  reminding 
scribers  of  their  infamous  conduct ;  and  s  ®  ^  ^ 
singled  out  for  malediction  a  Mr  Craig,  who  appe 
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an  assistant  to  Professor  Ohristison,  and  stated  that  whole  annals  of  Nonconformityi  such  a  scandal  cannot  be 
V  ^Lhaviour  was  so  bad  that  the  most  charitable  supposi.  produced.  Nay,  we  doubt  whether,  out  of  the  Established 
was  that  he  was  drunk.  The  much>injured  youth  Church  of  England,  such  disgraceful  proceedings  are  pos^ 
h^uffht  an  action  for  slander,  and  sought  heavy  damages  sible.  The  evils  of  popular  election  are  well  known,  though 
^  gQinpensate  for  his  withered  hopes  and  blasted  profes*  no  plan  has  yet  been  devised  which  is  not  open  to  at  least 
?  career.  According  to  the  technical  form  in  which  as  much  objection  ;  but  wo  must  protest  against  the  esta- 
the° action  was  laid  before  the  jury,  no  question  arose  as  to  Wished*  church  of  Bilston  being  taken  as  an  example  of 
hether  the  words  were  true,  the  defence  being  privileged  what  may  occur  in  disestablished  churches.  It  is  only 
^serration.”  It  apj^ars,  however,  that  Dr  Handysido  in  a  church  whose  oflSces  are  bought  and  sold,  whose 
stated  that  ho  saw  Craig  among  the  rioters,  and  thought  he  high  priests  are  politicians — a  church  steeped  to  the 
was  intoxicated.  Craig  was  called  by  the  defence  as  a  lips  in  mammon-worship  and  place-hunting — ^that  the 
witness;  availing  himself  of  the  form  of  the  action,  he  police  must  be  brought  in  to  keep  order  during  the 
refused  lo  deny  or  admit  the  truth  .of  Miss  Blake’s  allega.  election  of  a  clergyman.  When  the  highest  personages 
tions.  The  jury  were  forced  to  give  a  verdict  for  the  make  traflSc  of  livings,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  besotted 
pursuer,  because  the  judge  repelled  the  plea  of  privilege,”  voters,  accustomed  to  sell  their  votes  for  beer  ?  In  Bilston 
1— and  that  question  remains  to  be  argued  before  the  Court,  we  find  simply  the  vulgar  welcome,  among  coarse  people, 

_ they  marked  their  sense  of  Mr  Craig’s  conduct  by  of  practices  that  in  higher  circles  are  managed  with  more 

civlnff  him  for  damages  the  smallest  coin  of  the  realm,  decorum,  but  not  with  less  degrading  effect.  Let  the 
Unfortunately  this  carries  costs,  as  the  judge  gave  his  cer-  Church  be  purified  at  the  top,  let  even  disestablishment 
tificate  that  it  was  a  case  for  the  vindication  of  character,  come,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  prophecy  that  there  will 
The  result  is  that  the  verdict  will  be  challenged,  that  Mr  never  be  another  Bilston  scandal. 

Prai'ff  has  not  proved  the  falsehood  or  Miss  Jex  Blake  the 
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truth  of  her  strictures ;  and  thus  the  filthy  riot  of  No- 

vember  has  been  again  brought  before  the  public,  exposing  CORRESPONDENCE 

the  medical  students.  We  should  recommend  Mr  Craig  to  _ 

be  content  with  his  farthing,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 

LIFE  IN  THE  ARMY. - 1. 

Sir, — The  reorganisation  and  reconstruction  of  our  military 
The  Reaction  after  the  Parisian  Excesses. — The  ®78tem  form  at  the  present  time  such  absorbing  topics  of 
reaction  which  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  pubUc  interest  that  your  readers  may  not  find  unacceptable 
the  destruction  of  the  public  edifices  have  brought  about  anything  calculated  to  show  in  the  clearest  light  the  real  con- 
is  not  confined  to  France.  Unfortunately  the  opportunity  dition  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  lives,  circumstances,  and 
is  seized  hold  of  with  avidity  by  the  class  of  minds  who  character  of  the  soldiers  which  compose  it.  Having  served 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  distinguish  liberty  from  license  some  few  years  in  a  **  crack  ”  regiment  of  infantry,  and  having 
and  crime.  The  miserable  journals  which  minister  to  the  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  barrack-room  and  parade  life^ 
Junkerism  of  Germany  affect  to  see  the  bugbear  of  Com-  I  will  endeavour  to  set  forth  my  experiences  and  my  views  ol 
munism  at  every  mention  of  the  most  moderate  reform.  British  soldiering  as  it  is.  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning 
The  Russian  Tories  are  encouraged  to  prosecute  with  and  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  recruiting  system, 
renewed  vigour  their  crusade  against  the  rising  Liberalism  It  is  the  general  conviction  among  all  enlightened  reformers 
of  the  country.  In  Austria,  working-men’s  meetings  and  and  military  officers  and  commanders,  that,  while  our  present 
associations  for  the  most  legitimate  purposes  are  suppressed  system  of  nrocuring  recruits  is  permitted  to  remain  in  exist* 
■withont  reason.  The  Viennese  Warren's  Woehmschrifl  of  «"“•  “  to  have  a  moral  or 

the  4th  instant,  with  manly  and  straightforward  wisdom,  efficient  army.  This,  also,  is  my  firm  opinion,  l^ing  the 

warns  the  reactionists  o^he  futility  of  their  measures  ^  of  jjjg  which  the  military  system  is  unfortunately  heir  to  in  this 
senseless  repression  ;  “Woe  to  him  who  thinks  that,  with  country  are  comparatively  insignificant  to  this  monster  abuse, 
the  death  of  the  criminals,  the  great  idea  which  the  which  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be,  until  it  has  been 
criminal  has  abused  will  be  done  to  death  also.”  removed,  a  powerful  element  of  moral  degeneracy  in  the  pro- 


The  Clerical  Scandal  at  Bilston. — A  two-days*  poll 
has  closed,  at  Bilston,  an  exciting  contest  for  a  perpetual 
curacy,  worth  7001.  or  8001.  per  annum.  The  electors  are 
the  householders  of  the  place,  and  the  election  is  conducted 


anything  calculated  to  show  in  the  clearest  light  the  real  con¬ 
dition  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  lives,  circumstances,  and 
character  of  the  soldiers  which  compose  it.  Having  served 
some  few  years  in  a  “  crack  ”  regiment  of  infantry,  and  having 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  barrack-room  and  parade  life, 
I  will  endeavour  to  set  forth  my  experiences  and  my  views  of 
British  soldiering  as  it  is.  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  recruiting  system. 

It  is  the  general  conviction  among  all  enlightened  reformers 
and  military  officers  and  commanders,  that,  while  our  present 
system  of  procuring  recruits  is  permitted  to  remain  in  exist¬ 
ence,  it  will  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  have  a  moral  or 
efficient  army.  This,  also,  is  luy  firm  opinion,  being  the 
result  of  my  personal  experience.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  many 
ills  which  the  military  system  is  unfortunately  heir  to  in  this 
country  are  comparatively  insignificant  to  this  monster  abuse, 
which  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be,  until  it  has  been 
removed,  a  powerful  element  of  moral  degeneracy  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  which  in  every  other  country  but  Great 
Britain  is,  and  has  alwa3*s  been,  accounted,  a  profession  of 
honour.  Unprincipled  soldiers,  as  a  rule,  are  sent  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  lowest  dens 
of  towns  and  cities  to  entrap,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  the 
very  sediment  of  society.  A  recruit  is  asked  no  questions 
al^ut  his  antecedents  or  character,  and  may  have  been  all 


with  all  the  amenities  that  characterise  the  most  rowdy  lifetime  in  prison  for  aught  the  recruiter  cares,  so  long 

Parliamentary  contesU.  The  candidates  issued  addresses  “  *!**  money  — lij— which  the  State  allows 

orplaining  their  quaUfications,  and  insinuating  various  re-  ““ctuaO'  «  given 

^  i  ’  r  luoiuuawujj  various  re-  ^  outlaw,  to  the  returned  convict,  whose  presence  is 

•  .1  ,  a  large  fainily,  and  would  reside  excluded  from  the  company  of  respectable  and  honest  men, 

e  place ;  another  promised  the  interest  of  2,000Z.  for  and,  in  fact,  men  imbued  with  every  shade  of  vice.  It  is  a 

r  candidates,  so  were  the  supporters,  very  common  matter  for  debtors  to  enlist  for  the  sake  of 

baba  were  engaged,  colours  displayed,  processions  formed  avoiding  their  liabilities,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  also  to 

for  breaking  windows,  stones  thrown  and  free  fights  extern  heartless  villains  in  the  ranks  who  have  enlisted  m  order 

pori^.  The  cabs,  as  they  passed,  4ere  swilled  with  hogs’  ^  >®  '®8®“y  "5“°“  t^®?.  •‘“ve 

wash ;  in  some  cases,  the  mpn  WArA  rlrAnrrrA/I  fastened  upon  themselves  in  civil  life.^  In  the  battalion  to 


J  JO  iite,  and  loss  of  property.”  Amid  such  orgies  applied  to  the  commanding  officer  for  assistance  for  her  little 
aa  the  selection  made  of  a  clergyman  “  for  the  cure  of  ones,  and  he  sent  for  her  husband  to  the  orderly-room  to 

■aouU.  Worrla  nrA  i.- _ XI..  _ J  1  »  I  AnHAAirrsiit*  fn  inrliiAA  Him  ATintnlllltA  MArt  of  hlS  nav  tO  hlS 


led  .A  oont®“Porary  has,  o"n  “c;m"p:nfu7h^‘.  'ot 

a  tale  ”  THa  *1  a  moral  and  adorn  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue)  last  summer,  where  a 

Itisthfi  and  the  moral  very  curious,  trooper  named  Annard  urged  his  w  ife  to  drown  her 

and  A  ♦  wickedness  of  popular  election  of  clergymen,  chilaren  in  the  Serpentine,  and  advised  her  to  go  on  the 
If  j  ,  foretaste  of  the  horrors  of  disestablishment,  streets  for  her  livelihood.  When  the  regiment,  which  had 
e  desired  to  learn  the  effects  of  nonular  election  one  stationed  at  Windsor  in  garrison  with  the  Mttalion  to 

naturallv  on  \r  c  which  I  belonged  removed  to  London  he  refused  to  give  his 

«  in  full  ^‘®^  There  it  ^^rJonerto  The  wretched  .feature, 

J«W-  Why  pa^  all  k  ®““ple8  of  occur  every  driven  to  dLpair,  left  her  infant  ^the  roadside,  close  to  the 

people  of  BilifA*;  8  'll?  abode  of  the  sisters  of -mercy^rf^iRlowed  him  on  foot,  with 

wn  f  Vy  e  venture  to  answer,  because,  in  the  her  grown-up  children.  A  w*orkman,  going  to  his  home  at 
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evening,  heard  the  wail  of  the  baby  in  the  ditch,  and  took 
it  to  tne  police,  and  subsequently  the  unfortunate  mother 
was  apprehended  in  London.  She  followed  her  husband  into 
a  public-house,  begging  him  to  assist  her  and  his  children  ; 
but  he  threw  a  pot  of  beer  over  her  in  the  presence  of  two 
low  women  who  accompanied  him,  and  that  was  all  she 
could  get  from  this  fine  specimen  of  a  body  guardsman  to 
her  Gracious  Majesty  I  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pay  of  this  soldier  was  double  as  much  as  that  of  a  soldier 
of  the  line. 

How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  let  me  ask,  is  it  possible  to 
have  a  moral  standard  in  the  army  when  such  scandalous 
things  as  I  have  mentioned  are  permitted  to  exist  ?  How  is 
it  possible  to  secure  for  the  military  profession  in  the  ranks 
a  cfiaracter  that  could  induce  educated  men  to  adopt  it,  when 
the  most  disreputable  men  are  retained  long  after  their 
viciousness  has  been  found  to  be  confirmed  and  irreclaimable  ? 
I  have  known  hardened  soldiers  to  be  tried  by  Court-Martial 
more  than  ten  times,  and  then  retained  in  the  service.  It  is 
quite  a  common  thing  to  see  a  respectable  youth  sleeping  at 
nights  alongside  of  a  convicted  thief  for  months.  A  private 
soldier,  writing  recently  to  an  evening  contemporary,  says  : 
**  I  lay  for  six  months  in  the  next  bed  to  a  man  who  had  been 
six  months  in  prison  for  stealing  a  comrade’s  watch,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  me  was  a  man  who  got  a  similar  term  of 
incarceration  for  knocking  down  and  kicking  an  old  woman 
of  seventy  in  the  streets  ;  and  I  slept  the  sounder,  because — 
though  I  lost  a  new  shirt  and  a  couple  of  pair  of  socks,  and 
various  other  little  things  during  my  chumship  with  the  thief 
— I  had  not  a  watch  to  be  stolen,  and  was  not  an  old  woman 
of  seventy.”  The  soldier,  I  am  convinced,  told  the  truth  ; 
for  I  have  myself  witnessed  time  after  time  similar  instances. 

It  is  the  erroneous  policy  of  British  military  authorities  to 
take  men  as  soldiers  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  cha> 
racter,  and  to  trust  to  coercion  and  “blood  andiron”  disci¬ 
pline  for  their  reformation.  That  is  sheer  nonsense.  Does 
anybody  of  sound  sense  imagine  that  a  ruffian  off  the  streets, 
who  has  been  hardened  and  confirmed  in  vice — who  has,  per¬ 
haps,  been  years  in  prison,  lounging  about  public-houses,  and 
other  places  of  evil  resort — can  be  made  a  good  soldier— can 
be  dressed  up  in  uniform,  jdaced  under  the  restraint  of  strict 
discipline,  and  be  made  to  abandon  his  evil  propensities  ?  No 
man  will  ever  become  a  good  soldier  who  has  not  a  respect 
for  order.  It  is  respect  which  renders  discipline  powerful. 
What  is  the  use  of  discipline  if  an  almost  universal  senti¬ 
ment  of  insubordination  prevails  in  a  regiment  ?  Law 
assumes  the  aspect  of  despotism  when  not  upheld  by  the 
respect  of  those  it  governs. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  commanding  officers  could  tole¬ 
rate  the  ill-doings  of  refractory  soldiers.  What  on  earth 
is  the  use  of  retaining  such  men  in  the  service  ?  I  cer¬ 
tainly  know  of  none,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  to  render  as 
much  as  possible  the  profession  of  arms  disgusting  to  the 
respectable  and  educated  youth  of  the  kingdom.  And  their 
enlistment  only  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  a  large  staff 
of  provost  officials.  A  farmer  who  wishes  to  see  a  gc^  and 
profitable  harvest,  with  great  care  eradicates  any  rank  weeds 
which  from  time  to  time  may  spring  up  amongst  his  crops,  to 
prevent  his  grain  from  being  choked  and  stunted  in  the 

growth.  The  same  may  be  applied  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
aving  bad  and  law-despising  men  in  its  ranks.  It  soon 
begins  to  feel  the  demoralising  influences  of  men  who,  if  not 
removed,  will  vitiate  the  more  moral  and  healthy  part.  Offi¬ 
cers,  in  place  of  being  continually  troubled  by  awarding  pun¬ 
ishment  to  bad  men,  would  do  well  to  use  all  their  influence 
in  ridding  the  service  of  their  presence  altogether.  Surely  it 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  for  an  officer  to  have  under 
his  command  well-conducted  men  in  whom  he  could  place 
confidence. 

I  have  known  harmless  young  men  from  country  districts 
become  confirmed  in  vice  a  few  months  after  entering  the 
army.  As  soon  as  ever  they  enter  the  barrack-room  they 
are  surrounded  by  unprincipled  men  who  invite  them  to  the 
canteen  and  endeavour  to  make  them  believe  that  sweating 
and  getting  drunk  are  most  becoming  in  a  “  jolly  ”  soldier. 
Next  they  entice  them  out  of  barracks  to  places  of  evil  resort, 
and  induce  them  to  absent  themselves  from  duty  and  roll- 
call,  teach  them  to  despise  the  admonitions  of  their  superiors, 
and  to  entertain  contempt  of  authority. 

All  the  evils  which  I  have  mentioned  may  have  their 
aources  traced  to  the  recruiting  system.  I  think  I  have  shown 
good  reasons  why  the  recruiting  system  should  be  abolished. 
The  fact  is  it  must  be  abolished  if  we  are  ever  to  have  army 
reform.  Why  should  not  the  employment  of  the  soldier  be 
sought  after  like  other  employment,  and,  when  found,  valued 
and  respected  ?  Why  should  not  dismissal  from  the  army  be 
considered  a  disgrace — a  loss  to  the  employed  soldier — not  as 
it  is  at  present,  an  eagerly  sought-for  boon  ? 

One  fK>tent  cause  of  immorm  progress  in  the  army  is  the 
canteen  system.  Canteens  were,  I  believe,  established  for  a 


)elieve,  established  for  a 


good  and  praiMworthy  purpose ;  but,  in  place  of  their  bein, 
value  to  soldiers,  they,  on  the  contrary,  have  result^ 
curse.  In  every  battalion  or  regiment  there  is  a  canS, 
in  every  totalion  or  regiment  there  is  a  certain 
of  men  who  are  its  constant  frequenters.  From  ner^^aj 
observation,  T  have  estimated  that  in  every  battalion  S  ^  n 
seven  hundred  men,  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
fifty  make  the  canteen  their  home.  There,  when  not  enca^ 
on  duty,  they  sit  over  a  pack  of  greasy  cards-gambli^ 
swearing,  and  blasphemy  make  up  the  common  discour^’ 
and  cheating  and  bounce  are  the  principles  on  which  the 
games  are  conducted.  Drinking  meets  with  positive  en 
couragement  in  every  manner,  otherwise  the  profits  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  and  the  business  would  break  down  As 
often  as  the  measure  is  emptied  by  the  soldier  it  is  filled  and 
the  money  taken  ;  but  when  intemperance  betrays  the  soldier 
and  he  becomes  riotous,  he  is  sent  to  the  guard-room  to  get 
sober.  Now,  surely  this  is  too  bad.  It  ns  all  very  well  to 
allow  a  reasonable  supply  of  drink,  but  when  an  unlimited 
supply  is  permitted,  what  is  to  prevent  men  who  have  a 
strong  desire  for  intoxicating  liquor  from  getting  drunk*?  I 
in  all  my  life,  never  saw  an^hing  so  anomalous  as  giving  a 
soldier  in  his  quarters  every  facility  for  intemperance,  and 
then  subjecting  him  to  severe,  degrading,  and,  indeed,  often 
demoralising  punishment. 

Hitherto  my  remarks  upon  the  internal  condition  of  the 
army  have  been  of  a  gener^  nature  ;  in  my  next  letter, with 
your  kind  fpermission,  I  will  go  into  the  more  particular 
matters  in  connection  with  army  reform. 

_ A  Private  Soldier. 

THE  ARMY  REGULATION  BILL — EXCHANGES. 

■  Sir, — The  recent  debate  on  Clause  2  of  this  Bill  has  venti¬ 
lated  to  a  certain  extent  the  system  of  “  exchanges.” 

There  is  something,  of  course,  to  be  said  Wh  for  and 
against  a  provision  in  the  Queen’s  Begulations  which  seems 
reasonable  and  convenient ;  but  in  the  same  paragraph  we 
also  find  transfers  and  removals.  Practically,  transfers  are 
confined  to  the  rank  and  file,  who  have  no  money  to  exchange, 
and  removals  amongst  officers  are  obtained  by  those  who 
have  more  interest  than  money.  By  a  removal  an  officer  may 
avoid  the  expense  of  paying  a  poorer  man  for  taking  his  place. 
These  removals  have  been  generally  equitably  managed,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  between  the  three  modes  of  procedure  in 
question  abuse  of  patronage  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  nature  d 
things.  If,  however,  exchanges,  which  are  of  a  private 
and  personal  nature,  cease,  removals  'will  assume  their  normal 
value,  and  transfers  will  be  revived. 

The  abolition  of  the  system  of  exchanges  will,  no  doubt, 
check  trafficking  on  the  part  of  officers,  and  also  on  that  of 
agents,  and  it  will  also  tend  to  equalize  the  relative  money 
value,  as  regards  the  taste  of  the  army,  of  commissions  through¬ 
out  all  the  regiments  of  the  line.  It  will  also  restrain  the 
powers  of  some  commanding  officers,  who  will  be  thus  pre¬ 
cluded  from  “  compromising  ”  by  means  of  such  transactions, 
and  with  the  removal  of  this  safety-valve  no  middle  course 
will  be  open,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  tyrannical  superior,  or,  on 
the  other,  to  an  offensive  subordinate.  The  ultimate  result 
will  therefore  be  greater  centralisation  of  power,  and  the 
absorption  by  the  chief  authority  of  much  license  hitherto 
accorded  to  battalion  commanders.  By  the  abolition  oi 
exchanges  and  the  substitution  of  simple  transfers,  as  ^on^ 
the  ramc  and  file,  a  system  of  judicious  selection  might  be 
possible,  but  while  exchanges  existed,  selection  (as  for 
the  staff)  almost  invariably  went  hand  in  hand  with 
exchange  of  money.  For  example,  a  General  in  India  selects 
his  aide-de-camp  or  military  secretary  from  a  corps  serving  at 
home,and,  on  appointment, the  latter  exchanges  for 
tion  into  another  corps  on  the  spot.  A  still  more  remaroWe 
instance  occurred  some  years  since,  of  an  old  infantry  ^cer, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  staff  in  India,  avoiding  an  exc^go 
to  the  then  more  valuable  commission  in  a  cavalry  regimen 
by  a  removal,  which  at  least  trebled  the  market  value,  w 
speak,  of  his  commission,  besides  in  the  meantime 
his  income,  or  at  any  rate  greatly  increasing  it  In 
away  with  exchanges,  therefore,  some  safeguards  , 
quired  against  the  same  spirit  of  trafficking  in  a  more  su 
form. 

The  truth  is,  exchanges  are  necessitated  by  evils  m 
system  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  :  „  .  , 

1.  In  India  an  absurdly  extravagant  “mess  j- 

to  debt.  Officers,  who  have  contributed  to  earn  the  ^ 
of  battles  embroidered  on  the  colours  of  their  corps,  ^  p 
rally  so  mulct,  by  the  mania  of  a  few  to  accumum 

for  making  a  display  on  the  regiment’s  return 
when  the  crisis  at  length  arrives,  they  have  to  e^ 
while  new  men  take  their  places  in  England,  and  rew 
ovations  given  to  the  supposed  survivors  of 

2.  In  the  case  of  married  men,  a  few  reasonable  a 
pensive  concessions  would  frequently  have  preven 
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•  .rrinff  debts  which,  perhaps,  led  to  their  exchanging. 

Th^wncessions  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitukte  at  pre^nt. 
^Tp^hanees  are  the  last  resort  of  men  naturally  restless 
.„d  d^tisfed-unsteadv,  although  not  n^ssarily  objec- 
ana  likewise  a  relief  to  the  officer  who  is  pur- 

over  and  also  to  him  whose  services  are  neglected, 
^  d  who  w'ould,  perhaps,  rather  be  unknown  than  com- 

^  *4Pitit6d 

“S  although  exchanges  are  on  principle  objectionable, 
iDMUvenient  to  the  public,  and  incompatible  with  a  pure 
Xiuistration  ef  the  army,  neverthelm  they  afford  an  Intel- 
Et  officer  the  means  of  studying  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
mv  in  general.  He  has  more  to  battle  against  than  the 
officer  who  is  satisfied  to  make  his  remment  his  home,  where 
failings  are  kindly  dealt  with,  and  where  his  inexpensive 
ideas  find  their  proper  sphere.  The  officer  who  exchanges 
has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  kinds  of  narrow-mindedness, 
”  d  ig  much  like  one  of  those  idle  dogs  that  we  read  of. 
which  will  leave  their  own  street  in  Constantinople  and 
venture  into  their  canine  neighbour8\  But  the  system 
pursued  with  officers  from  the  Staff  College  procures  all  the 
advantages  of  seeing  the  service  in  all  its  aspects,  without 
uffering  in  mind  or  pocket ;  and  this  system,  under  certain 

*  edifications,  might  be  made  a  convenient  accessory  to  selec- 

Jion  and  transfer.  I  am,  &c.,  ,  Sp. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

FRANCE. 

Junt  6.— In  the  National  Assembly,  it  being  proposed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  elections  of  Prince  de  Joinville  and  the  Due  d’Aumale, 
and  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  abrogating  the  laws  of  banishment 
in  force  against  the  members  of  the  royal  line,  the  debate  was 
adjourned  at  the  request  of  M.  Thiers. 

Jumt  6.— A  Bill  was  introduced  by  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  autho¬ 
rising  a  loan  of  two  aud  a  half  milliards  of  francs,  to  pay  the  war 
indemnity  and  meet  the  anticipated  deficit  in  the  national 
resonrees. 

June  7.— The  obsequies  of  Archbishop  Darboy  and  the  other 
ecclesiastics  who  have  been  massacred  in  Paris  were  performed 
with  great  State  at  Notre  Dame. 

June  8. —In  the  National  Assembly  the  Bill  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  laws  of  proscription  came  on  for  discussion.  M.  Thiers 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  :  “  I  at  first  opposed  the  abolition 
of  the  law  exiling  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  from  France 
because  I  believed — and  I  still  believe — that  such  a  course  would 
be  dangerous,  and  might  bring  about  disturbances  in  a  country 
where,  though  civil  war  is  at  an  end,  popular  passions  have  not 
diMppeared.  I  have  siuce  assented  to  the  ideas  put  forth  by  the 
committee  on  an  engagement  being  entered  into  by  the  Princes 
that  they  will  not  sit  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  will  do  nothing 
to  justify  the  apprehensions  which  their  presence  in  France  are 
capable  of  exciting.’*  M.  Thiers  proceeded  to  point  out  that,  in 
the  interest  of  order  and  the  public  credit,  it  was  necessary  to 
postpone  the  discussion  of  all  irritating  questions,  and  added : 
“  The  safety  of  the  Republic  has  been  placed  as  a  sacred  deposit 
w  my  hands,  and  I  will  not  betray  the  trust.”  M.  Thiers  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech  by  saying,  “  I  will  deceive  no  one.”  The  Bill 
abrogating  the  laws  of  proscription  was  adopted  by  484  rotes 
gainst  103.  The  elections  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale  and  the  Prince 
^^Joinville  were  subsequently  declared  valid  by  448  votes  against 

TURKEY. 

June  7.— Fires  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  in  various  parts 
of  Constantinople — one  at  Valide  Tschesme,  near  the  spot  where 
the  great  fire  of  the  5th  of  June  last  year  commenced,  lathis 
part  there  were  about  100  houses  on  fire  ;  a  second  broke  out  in 
rera,  but  was  quickly  extinguished,  though  considerable  damage 
was  caused ;  a  third  at  Galata  Yuksek  Calderim,  about  twenty 
nouws  and  shops  being  burnt ;  and  a  fourth  at  Eyoub,  in  the 
uolUen  Horn  quarter,  where  about  fifty  houses  were  burning. 

INDEX  OF  PABLUMENT. 

Amy  Reflation  Bill,— In  committee  in  the  Commons  on  June  6, 
nen  oir  Q.  Jenkinson’s  amendment  on  clause  8,  proposing  to 
pvo  purchase  officers  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  their  commis- 
negatived  without  a  division ;  and  an  amendment, 
entitling  officers  invalided  by  medical 
regulation  and  over-regulation  prices,  was 
Aina  votcs  to  191 ;  and  on  June  8,  when  Mr  Bylands’s 

nothing  more  than  the  regulation  prices 

BuriAl.  ‘o  108. 

first  In  committee  in  the  Commons  on  June  7,  when  the 
some  amendments,  was  passed  by  149  votes  to 

Protection  of  Life  and  Property  in  certain 
PuMie  Commons  on  June  9. 

June  7  wtfk  ’ — Withdrawn  by  Mr  Bussell  Gurney  on 

I  tu  a  promise  to  reintroduce  it  next  session. 

Prid^v  Crystal  Palace,  will  be  commenced 

torios  to  b*  a  rehearsal  of  the  chief  passages  in  the  ora- 

tbe  follow ing^week"^^^  Monday,  Wednesday,  'and  Friday  in 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  France,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  amount  of  the  great 
Loan,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  introduced, 
check  business  to  a  ■  considerable  extent.  This  is  not  only 
the  case  in  our  markets,  but  in  those  of  the  Continent, 
where  a  superabundance  of  money  is  experienced  as  well 
as  at  home.  Slackness  has  prevailed,  and  the  course  of 
prices  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  downwards  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sales  being  apparently  on  speculative  account. 

The  anticipated  French  Loan,  and  the  particularly  un¬ 
seasonable  weather,  have  combined  to  produce  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  English  Funds.  Consols  are  quoted  91^  91^, 
at  a  reduction,  therefore,  of  ^  for  the  week.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  amount  of  the  new  Loan  will  be  100,000,000?., 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  is  expected  to  be  freely  sub¬ 
scribed  for  in  France. 

Foreign  Securities  generally  range  lower  than  last  week. 
Heavy  sales  have  been  made  by  parties  interested  in  the 
forthcoming  financial  operations,  and  during  the  last  few 
days  some  of  the  speculative  accounts  open  for  the  rise  have 
been  much  contracted.  Moreover,  speculators  for  the  fall 
have  evinced  a  disposition  to  commence  operations,  and 
investors  rather  hesitate  until  the  particulars  of  the  new 
Loan  shall  have  been  fully  ascertained.  Spanish,  Turkish 
and  Italian  are  from  i  to  ^  lower.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  National  Defence  Loan  is  rather  higher  on  the 
supposition  that  it  will  shortly  be  paid  off  at  par. 

The  cold  weather  has  exercised  a  very  adverse  effect  on 
English  Railways,  which  are  decidedly  lower  in  all  cases 
than  reported  in  our  last.  The  traffics  continue  remarkably 
good,  but  the  existence  of  a  large  speculative  account  open 
for  the  rise  has  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  would  otherwise  have  arisen.  The  ‘‘Bull’* 
account,  however,  may  now  be  fairly  said  to  have 
considerably  diminished  during  the  last  few  days;  and 
several  new  “  Bear  **  accounts  opened.  The  following  are 
the  alterations  for  the  week.  Metropolitan,  2^ ;  Cale¬ 
donian,  J ;  Great  Eastern,  J ;  London  and  Brighton,  A  • 
and  London  and  North-Western,  J  lower.  As  an  exception 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Preference  has  been  very 
firm,  attention  being  just  now  particularly  directed  to  this 
stock,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  intrinsic  cheapness  of 
the  security,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  resumption  of 
the  through  traffic  to  Paris. 

The  prospectus  of  a  Submarine  Cables’  Trust  has  been 
issued.  The  issue  is  fixed  at  1,000,000Z.  in  G  per  cent, 
certificates  of  lOOZ.  each,  at  the  price  of  90.  The  interest 
will  be  payable  half-yearly  at  the  banking-house  of  Messrs 
Glyn  and  Co.,  and  will  be  equal  to  Gl.  13s.  4d.  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  certificates  are  to.  be  redeemed  half- 
yearly  out  of  the  surplus  income  to  tlie  extent  of  the 
available  funds  by  purchase  in  the  open  market  or  tender, 
or  by  yearly  drawings  at  120?.  Under  aiis  form  of  invest¬ 
ment,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  fully  appreciated  by 
the  public  in  the  case  of  foreign  and  colonial  government 
securities,  the  risk  is  distributed  over  a  number  of  kindred 
undertakings.  The  Trust  will  consist  solely  of  the  stocks, 
shares,  or  debentures  of  submarine  cable  companies,  which 
offer,  apart  from  accidental  interruptions,  the  prospect  of  a 
high  rate  of  profit. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  91|  to  91| 

Foreign  Bonds: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  94  to  91};^ 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  834  to  83^ ;  ditto,  of  18«i8, 
79|  to  79| ;  ditto  Khedive,  73^  to  73J  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  95} 
to  95|;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  6Gi  to  561;  Peruvian  Five  per 
Cents.,  93t  to  93J  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33i  to  33| ;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents,  of  1865,  46  5-16  to  46  7-16  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents, 
of  1865,  65^  to  66;  ditto  of  1869,  54^  to  54g. 

Bailvvay  Shares Brighton,  53^  to  53^;  Caledonian,  924  fo 
924;  Great  Eastern,  40i  to  41;  Great  Western,  95|  to  95J; 
Great  Northern  “A,”  186Jto  137ii  London  and  North-Western, 
132|  to  1323;  Metropolitan,  75^  to  75^ ;  Midland,  130  to  Ifyi; 
North-Eastern  Consols,  1534  »  Sheffield,  53^  to  ^ 

South-Eastern,  86|  to  87.  l  a  i  .  n/* 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American  Telc^aph,  94  to  96; 
ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  145  to  147;  British  Indian  T^- 
graph,  7  13-16  to  7  16-16 ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  94  to  94  ; 
Falmouth  and  Malta,  94  to  10;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph , 
184  to  184 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  lOj  to  5  India-Rubbers,  434  to 
444 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  12  to  124;  and  Telegraph  Construction,  20^ 
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LITERARY. 


Student.— The  person*  who  are  said  to  have  found  it 
represented  to  have  thought  it  to  be  such.  There  is  no*' 


assurance. 


«  art 
no  other 


THE  BIBLE:  IS  IT  THE  WORD  OP  GOD? 


The  Bible  :  Is  it  the  Word  of  God  f  By  Thomas  Lumisden 

Strange,  late  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras. 

Trubner. 

To  many  readers  of  tlie  Examiner  this  question  will 
seem  a  little  behind  the  times.  Even  the  favourite 
formula  of  Broad  Churchmen,  “The  Bible  is  not 
itself  the  word  of  God — it  only  contains  it;”  has  become 
to  most  of  us  a  vciy  uninteresting  position,  in  whose 
defence  or  attack  we  cease  to  concern  ourselves,  deeming 
that  the  tide  of  battle  has  rolled  elsewhere.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  we  do  not  commit  a  serious  error 
of  judgment  when  wo  overlook  the  immense  hold  which 
the  blankest*  Bibliolatry  still  possesses  over  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  countrywomen.  There  can  assuredly  be  no  safe  and 
steady  intellectual  progress  for  the  few  while  the  many 
remain  in  servile  bondage  to  the  letter  of  any  book; 
nor,  till  the  habit  of  treating  Hebrew  literature  with 
absolute  freedom  becomes  naturalised  amongst  us,  can 
wo  hope  to  see  either  science,  history,  or  morals  fairly 
taught  in  our  schools,  or  cease  to  find  ourselves  tripped 
up  by  a  string  of  texts  whenever  we  attempt  to  take  a 
step  forward  in  any  path  of  public  improvement.  Could  the 
whole  population  of  Great  Britain  be  taught  to-morrow 
to  cease  to  refer  to  Jewish  poets  and  Galilean  fishermen 
to  determine  questions  of  modem  astronomy,  geology, 
chronology,  ethics,  and  political  economy,  it  is  certain 
that  more  would  bo  accomplished  towards  clearing  the 
way  for  the  full  and  free  culture  of  men’s  minds  and 
hearts,  and  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  from 
domestic  and  political  serfdom,  than  by  any  one  other 
single  reformation  which  could  be  named. 

Mr  Strange  has  given  us  a  book  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  contribute  importantly  to  this  work  wherever  it 
may  obtain  perusal.  It  is  a  calm,  serious,  closely- 
written  argument  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Not 
a  w’ord  of  eimggoration,  and  hardly  one  expressive  of 
approval  or  disapprobation,  breaks  the  even  tenour  of 
the  author’s  way  as  ho  goes  through  the  plain  statement 
of  a  multitude  of  facts,  which  every  reader  may  verify 
for  himself,  concerning  the  various  books  of  the  two 
Testaments — the  Miracles,  the  Prophecies,  and  the 
History  of  Jesus.  At  the  end,  nay,  we  suspect,  very 
long  before  coming  to  the  end,  the  ordinary  student  will 
succumb  under  the  mass  of  cumulated  improbability, 
and  will  ask  in  dismay,  “  Is  it  pos.sible  that  faith  in  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture  rests  on  so  infinitesimally 
small  a  basis,  and  is  open  to  such  insuperable  mountains 
of  difficulties?” 

The  plan  adopted  by  ^Ir  Strange  is  one  to  which, 
doubtless,  his  forensic  experience  as  a  judge  has  fami¬ 
liarised  him.  He  simply  gives  us  a  cross-examination 
of  a  Biblical  student  by  a  Pundit,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  renounced  Hinduism  and  honestly  to  seek  to 
satisfy  himself  whetlier  the  evidences  in  favour  of 
supernatural  Christianity  are  such  as  to  command  his 
assent.  Anything  more  dispassionate  and  dignified 
than  the  tone  of  tlio  dialogue  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Nothing  is  said  to  offend  (so  far  as  the  bare 
facts  themselves  do  not  offend)  the  feelings  of  the  most 
ardent  believer,  while  the  sceptic  finds  himself  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  armoury  of  arguments  such  as  only 
the  laborious  learning  of  years  coiild  have  amassed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  quiet  style  of  Mr  Strange’s 
treatment  of  his  subject  (so  quiet  as  sometimes,  per¬ 
chance,  to  provoke  a  smile  on  the  reader’s  lips)  we 
quote  the  following : 

Pundit.— Perhaps,  as  the  book  of  the  law  was  not  kept  in  its 
appointed  place  within  the  ark,  1  should  ask,  was  such  a  book  ever 
forthcoming? 

Student.— Such  a  book  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Josiab, 
which  was  upwards  of  800  years  after  the  edict  was  given  to  lay 
up  the  book  in  the  ark,  and  about  360  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  it  was  not  there.  “And  Ililkiah  the  hjgh  priest  said  unto 
Shaphan  tho  scribe,  1  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord.”  (2  Kings  xxii.  8). 

Pundit. — What  certainty  was  there  that  the  book  so  found  was 
the  original  record  containing  the  inspired  word  of  God  ? 


Pundit.— Can  you  account  for  the  book  being  all  alonir  in 
temple,  and  yet  not  known  to  the  priesthood  till  Hilkiah 
it  to  light?  **“»rougbt 

Student. — I  am  unable  to  do  so. 


It  is  obvious  that  many  a  tale  which  runs  verv 
smoothly  when  narrated,  and  which  the  majority  S 
readers  take  for  granted  without  inquiry,  fares  rather 
hardly  when  subjected  to  such  a  cross-fire.  Then 
again,  the  Pundit  expresses  bis  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  New  Testament  with  a  simplicity  which  mi^ 
prove  troublesome  to  many  learned  divines.  For 
example : 


MR  TYLOR  ON  PRIMITIVE  CULTURE. 


Primitive  Culture :  Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mytho¬ 
logy  Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.  By  Edward 
B.  Tylor.  In  Two  Volumes.  John  Murray. 

[Second  Noticed] 

In  our  first  notice  we  tried  to  follow  Mr  Tylor  through 
his  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  development  of  man’s 
ideas  concerning  souls  and  spirits  up  to  the  highest 
conceptions  of  God.  The  spirit  world  seems  to  nave 
been  suggested  to  the  ignorant  savage  by  the  phantoms 
that  appear  in  dreams  and  visions.  To  his  untutored 
mind  these  apparitions  are  objective  realities.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  hard  for  him  to  find  for  them  a  more  rational 
explanation.  Considered  historically,  this  is,  to  all 
appearance,  the  unsound  foundation  on  which,  with  the 
advance  of  culture,  the  human  mind  has  reared  those 
vast  and  elaborate  systems  of  theology  which  still  hold 
sway  among  the  higher  races.  To  his  account  of  the 
evolution  of  spiritual  belief,  Mr  Tylor  adds  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  most  instructive  chapter  on  the  ethnography 
of  religious  practice. 

In  rites  and  ceremonies  we  have  to  recognise  two 
things.  “  They  are  in  part  the  gesture-l^guage  o 
theology,”  and  in  part  means  of  practical  intercourse 
with  spiritual  beings.  Among  sacred  rites, 
stands  first  in  order  of  importance  and  longHanaur^g 
simplicity.  It  is,  among  peoples  of  rude  cult^, 
simple  and  direct  supplication  of  a  human  8°^^  ^  ^ 

disembodied  spirit  or  deity  considered  able  to  hear 
to  grant  the  request.  “  Great  Quahootz,  let  me 
be  sick,  find  the  enemy,  not  fear  him,  find  him  as 
and  kill  a  great  many  of  him,”  is  the  prayer  o 
Nootka  Indian,  when  preparing  for  war.  .  r 
uniformity  of  human  wants,  and  the  simpnci  y  .  ^ 
situation  that  gives  rise  to  prayer,  its  character  an 
have  changed  extremely  little  through  the  long 
civilisation.  In  innocent  selfishness,  the  devou 
ourselves  still  pray  God  that  they  and  like 

special  care  of  heaven.  W e  mention  our  severa  n 
children  to  a  father,  and  lest  in  our  the 

ask  that  which  is  not  suitable  for  us,  we,  to  e 


. 


I  thought  Jesus  was  God.  Was  he  really  tempted  ? 

Student.— Apparently  he  was  habitually  liable  to  temptation  as 
ourselves. 

Pundit. — To  be  tempted  I  understand  to  mean  to  be  brought  to 
a  point  when  it  becomes  a  question  to  yield  to  something  Mdac- 
tive  or  not  to  yield.  I  could  not  tempt  a  rich  man  with  a  penny 
nor  a  man  satisfied  after  a  sumptuous  feast  with  a  piece  of 
bread.  Then  with  what  could  God,  the  Creator,  and  possessor  of 
all  things,  be  tempted  ? 

And,  again : 

Pundit. — 1  wonder  at  the  disciples  being  struck  with  surprise  at 
so  insignificant  an  act  of  power  as  scorching  up  the  fig-tree  when 
they  had  seen  their  master  overturn  all  the  laws  of  nature  in 
turning  water  into  wine,  feeding  multitudes  upon  nothing;  walking 
on  the  water,  and  raising  the  dead. 

Of  course  all  this  kind  of  work  must  be  held  as  merely 
preparatory ; — as  a  clearing  of  the  way  for  the  mature 
criticism  which  shall  not  need  to  approach  the  Bible  as 
a  gigantic  whole,  whose  monstrous  pretensions  must  be 
exposed,  but  which  may  treat  it  as  a  collection  of 
ancient  books  whose  relative  historical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  value  it  will  be  the  labour  of  generations  of 
scholars  adequately  to  define.  For  the  purely 
destructive  task,  which  is  all  he  attempts,  we  know  no 
treatise  on  the  subject  more  satisfactory  than  this  by 
Mr  Strange.  _ 
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xample  Socrates,  comprehend  all  benefits  in  a 
Lncral  request  for  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  The 
moral  element  in  the  prayers  of  the  higher  races  is  the 
one  important  characteristic  that  marks  their  difference 
from  the  supplications  of  the  savage  and  gives  them  their 
chief  practical  value.  “  It  scarcely  appeara  as  though 
any  savage  prayer,  authentically  native  in  its  origin, 
were  ever  directed  to  obtain  moral  goodness,  or  to  ask 
pardon  for  moral  sin.”  The  true  Christian,  when  he 
earnestly  prays  to  the  Lord  for  strength  to  resist  evil, 
and  for  guidance  and  support  in  the  paths  of  rectitude, 
is  indeed  strengthened  and  comforted,  and  armed  to 
combat  with  the  devil  and  the  flesh. 

This  is  fully  recognised  by  Mr  Tylor,  and  it  is  a  no 
small  merit  of  his  treatment  of  the  science  of  religion 
that  he  at  all  times  fully  appreciates  all  that  religious 
theory  and  practice  have  done  for  mankind.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  effect  of  prayer  on  man,  while  aware  that  it 
has  often  been  made  a  powerful  “  instrument  of  evil,” 
he  observes  that  it  is  “  even  in  savage  religion  a  means 
of  strengthening  emotion,  of  sustaining  courage,  and 
exciting  hope,  while  in  higher  faiths  it  becomes  a  great 
motive  power  of  the  ethical  system,  controlling  and 
enforcing,  under  an  ever-present  sense  of  supernatural 
intercourse  and  aid,  the  emotions  and  endrgpes  of  moral 
life,”  A  still  greater  change  in  the  character  of  prayer 
than  that  marked  by  the  addition  of  the  moral  element, 
might  perhaps  be  contended  for  on  the  strength  of  those 
devotional  exercises  which  have  no  object  beyond  their 
subjective  effect.  There  are  among  us  Theists,  who, 
having  thrown  off  the  bondage  of  tradition  and  the 
shackles  of  dogma,  believe  that  their  puny  prayers 
have  no  power  to  move  the  hand  that  sways  the 
universe,  but  who,  nevertheless,  raise  their  voices 
heavenward  in  outpourings  of  spiritual  desire.  Without 
question  these  devotion^  utterances  are  very  different 
from  ordinary  prayers,  savage  or  civilised.  So  different, 
indeed,  are  they  that,  like  the  spoken  aspirations  of  the 
philosophic  Buddhist,  they  are  not  prayers. 

The  rites  of  sacrifice,  fasting,  and  other  methods  of 
artificial  ecstacy  and  lustration  are  each  separately 
treated  at  length  by  Mr  Tylor,  and  in  a  manner  that 
strikingly  exemplifies  the  immense  value  of  the  historical 
method.  The  time-closed  doors  of  mystery  are  unlocked, 
ceremonies  that  have  lost  their  meaning,  to  none  more 
so  than  to  those  who  superstitiously  perform  them, 
become  replete  with  interest  and  instruction  when 
understood  as  the  crystallised  forms  of  once  rational 
thought  and  practice.  The  key  to  the  universal  rite 

sacrifice,  considered  as  a  logical  outcome  of  the 
animistic  theory,  is  given  by  Mr  Tylor  in  the  following 
sentence : 


they  **  indeed  form  part  of  a  revival  of  religion— the 
religion  of  mental  disease.” 


“  The  pr^tical  office  of  ethnography,**  as  defined  by 
Mr  Tylor,  is  “  to  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern  the  tenure  of  opinion  in  the  public  mind,  to  show 
what  is  received  on  its  own  direct  evidence,  what  is,  under 
ancient  doctrine,  re-shaped  to  answer  modem  ends,  and 
what  is  but  time-honoured  superstition  in  the  garb  of 
modem  knowledge.**  To  do  this  thoroughly  within  the 
domain  of  religion  is  the  main  design  of  his  great  work ; 
and  the  execution  is  worthy  of  the  nndert&ing.  The 
author  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  that  happy  combi¬ 
nation  of  mental  qualities  essential  to  success  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  subject  requiring  at  once  such  able,  skilful, 
and  delicate  handling.  In  his  writing  we  find  not  only 
the  patient  zeal  of  science,  together  with  the  temperance 
of  a  mind  altogether  above  the  bias  of  the  partisan,  but 
a  positive  human  sympathy  and  a  becoming  reverence 
for  the  past  that  will  secure  him  a  respectful  hearing 
from  those  least  likely  to  listen  to  his  teaching.  When 
he  writes  the  history,  and  prepares  the  tomb  of  those 
aged  systems  of  thought  that  have  over-lived  their  time, 
he  does  so  with  no  mde,  irreverent  hand ;  the  pillow  of 
the  dying  creeds  is  smoothed  with  an  almost  affectionate 
gentleness.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr  Tylor 
has  directly  expressed  himself  concerning  the  absolute 
tmth  or  fedsity  of  any  doctrine.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  his  ethnographic  treatment  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  affects  “  the  theologian’s  special  province  ?  ” 
he  simply  points,  in  a  passage  worth  quoting,  to  the 
theological  Babel  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  : 


The  proposition  may  be  maintained  in  wide  generality,  that  the 
common  man’s  present  to  the  great  man,  to  gain  good  or  avert 
£▼>1, to  ask  aid  or  to  condone  offence,  needs  only  substitution  of 
Jleity  for  chief,  and  proper  adaptation  of  the  means  of  conveying 
me  gift  to  him,  to  produce  a  logical  doctrine  of  sacrificial  rites,  in 
great  measure  explaining  their  purpose  directly  as  they  stand,  and 
sewnere  suggesting  what  was  the  original  meaning  which  has 
passed  into  changed  shape  in  the  course  of  ages. 


That  the  world  sorely  needs  new  evidence  and  method  in  theo¬ 
logy  the  state  of  religion  in  our  own  land  bears  witness.  Take 
English  Protestantism  as  a  central  district  of  opinion,  draw  an 
ideal  line  through  its  centre,  and  English  thought  is  seen  to  be 
divided  as  by  a  polarising  force  extending  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  repulsion.  On  one  side  of  the  dividing  line  stand  such  as  keep 
firm  hold  on  the  results  of  the  sixteenth -century  Keformation,  or 
seek  yet  more  original  canons  from  the  first  Christian  ages ;  on 
the  other  hand  stand  those  who,  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the 
doctrinal  judgments  of  past  centuries,  but  introducing  modern 
science  and  modem  criticism  as  new  factors  in  theological  opi¬ 
nion,  are  eagerly  pressing  toward  a  new  Reformation.  Outside 
these  narrower  limits,  extremer  partisans  occupy  more  distant 
ground  on  either  side.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Anglican  blends 
gradually  into  the  Roman  scheme, — a  system  so  interesting  to 
the  ethnologist  for  its  maintenance  of  rites  more  naturally 
belonging  to  barbaric  culture ;  a  system  so  hateful  to  the  man  of 
science  for  its  suppression  of  knowledge,  and  for  that  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  authority  by  a  sacerdotal  caste  which  has  at 
last  reached  its  climax,  now  that  an  aged  bishop  can  judge,  by  in¬ 
fallible  inspiration,  the  results  of  researches  whose  evidence  and 
methods  are  alike  beyond  his  knowledge  and  his  mental  grasp. 
On  the  other  hand,  intellect,  here  trampled  under  foot  of  dogma, 
takes  full  revenge  elsewhere,  even  within  the  domain  of  religion, 
in  those  theological  districts  where  reason  takes  more  and  more 
the  command  over  hereditary  belief,  like  a  mayor  of  the  palace 
superseding  a  nominal  king.  In  yet  farther  ranges  of  opinion, 
religious  authority  is  simply  deposed  and  banished,  and  the  throne 
of  absolute  reason  is  set  up  without  a  rival  even  in  name;  in 
secularism  the  feeling  and  imagination  which  in  the  religious 
world  are  bound  to  theological  belief,  have  to  attach  themselves 
to  a  positive  natural  philosophy  and  to  a  positive  morality 
which  shall  of  its  own  force  control  the  acts  of  men. 


.  the  nature  of  his  subject,  Mr  Tylor  is  able  to  excite 

in  the  general  reader  an  unflagging  interest  that  can  be 
ut  ^Idom  inspired  by  scientific  works  of  the  same  pre- 
ension.  His  researches  into  the  past  are  continually 
*^^^iiiinate  the  present  in  a  way  that  gratifies 
and  delights  the  intellect.  A  few  years  ago  a  wave  of 
^  igious  revival  swept  over  both  this  country  and 
merica.  Ignorant  congregations  were  vehemently 
larangued  in  terrifying  language  by  fanatical  preachers, 
pnflT  •  ^  excited  almost  to  phrenzy  ;  and  their  wild 
nsiMin  was  not  without  fruit.  The  most  remarkable 
^  working  of  the  spirit  were  the 

for  b  the  sudden  conversions  vouched 

bod  /  ^  ®®®jects  of  grace  being  “  struck  down.**  These 

weit^  PJ’ostrations  perplexed  many  to  say  whether  they 
We  1  ^  to  religion,  imposture,  or  madness, 

mark  fb  ^  ^  at  the  lower  religions,  and  to 

attarb  \  ^  ®P*J[*tual  importance  that  races  of  low  culture 
to  sav  nf  fb  ecstatic  physical  states,  to  be  able 

j  nese  modem  swoons  and  convulsive  fits  that 


Mr  Tylor’s  researches  are  intended  to  enable  us  to 
understand  this  unscientific  diversity  of  religious  opimon. 
To  our  mind  the  net  result  is,  that  from  the  primitive 
error  of  mistaking  the  subjects  of  dreams  and  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  a  troubled  fancy  for  objective  entities  has  been 
evolved  in  the  course  of  ages  those  mighty  systems  of 
animistic  belief  that,  more  or  less  broken  down  and 
modified  by  reason,  still  flourish  in  the  midst  of  our 
highest  civilisation.  Mental  science  has  cut  the  roots  of 
theology.  We  know  that  the  apparitions  of  the  night  or 
of  the  day  have  no  objective  i*eality.  Yet,  like  the  ivy 
which,  after  its  soil  roots  are  cut,  continues  to  mantle  green 
around  the  oak,  holding  the  noble  tiw  in  its  deadly 
embrace,  systems  of  spiritual  religion  cling  around  and 
choke  the  growth  of  our  modern  culture.  But  thei*e  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  deliverance  of  the  popular  mind 
from  this  world-long  thraldom  is  not  far  distant.  By  a 
more  accurate  psychology,  together  with  other  branches 
of  certain  knowledge,  the  poor  spirits  of  every  rank  ^ve 
been  robbed  of  form  and  substance  and  local  habitation  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  race  would  have 
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his  trite  information,  while  many  will  find  that,  wh 
he  treats  of  other  topics  than  butter  and  eggs  he  h*^*^ 
self  gives  evidence  of  “  the  ignorance  of  Canada, 
prevalent  in  England.”  A  few  psaiping  parag4hs 
and  hearsay  anecdotes  suffice  him  for  explanation  of  th 
great  social  problem  that  has '  perplexed  all  Canadian 
governors— the  smoothing  over  of  differences  between 
the  old  French  families  and  the  swarms  of  new-comers 
from  England,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States;  and 
though  he  has  long  chapters  about  “the  Political 
Question,”  “  Canadian  Defence,”  and  the  like,  they  add 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  book, 

Some  of  Mr  Marshall’s  information  of  the  butter  and 
eggs  sort,  however,  is  really  useful.  He  has  interesting 
chapters  on  the  lumber-trade  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the 
oil-ti*ade  that  has  sprung  up  in  and  round  the  new  town 
of  Petrolea,  in  Ontario.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
farming  institutions  and  capabilities  of  various  districts  • 
and,  though  his  remarks  on  the  fishery  question  are  not 
of  much  use  for  understanding  the  disputes  that  have 
acquired  more  importance  since  his  volume  was  written 
this  note  on  the  commercial  value  of  the  trade  that  is 
now  being  readjusted  is  of  interest: 

The  Canadian  Fisheries  are  protected  along  900  miles  of 
coast.  • 

The  hump-backed  whale  is  harpooned  in  large  numbers  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  It  frequently  measures  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  long,  and  yields  from  800  to  2,000  gallons  of  oiL  Iq 
1861  the  produce  of  this  fishery  was  33,600  g^lons  of  oil,  ralae 
17,680  dols. 

Seals  were  captured  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  alone  to  the 
number  of  26,591,  in  the  year  1862 ;  and  yielded  208,439  gallons 
of  oil,  value  120,463  dols. 

Cod  weigh  from  five  to  100  lbs.  They  are  voracious,  and  take 
any  bait.  The  female  spawns  several  million  eg^.  Vast  as  are 
the  quantities  of  fish  taken  from  the  Newfou^land  Banks,  the 
supply  is  likely  to  answer  the  demand  in  perpetuity. 

The  total  yearly  produce  of  the  cod  fishery  is  estimated  at  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons  of  fresh  fish.  Half  is  thrown  away 
as  refuse,  but  would  yield  150,000  tons  of  manure  as  good  as 
guano. 

“  The  Bankers  ”  range  from  thirty  to  100  tons,  with  crews  of 
from  eight  to  thirty  men.  300  to  400  lbs.  of  fish  -  is  a  good  day’s 
average  for  each  man.  The  cod  are  usually  taken  with  a  hempen 
line  strung  with  hooks,  thirty  fathoms  long,  let  down  into  the 
submerged  banks.  Sometimes,  however,  the  “seine”  is  used, 
and  as  many  as  5,000  may  be  taken  at  a  single  haul. 

The  summer  fishing  is  from  April  to  August.  Fish  then 
caught  are  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun.  These  are  the  “dried 
cod  ”  of  commerce. 

The  autumn  fishing,  during  September  and  October,  yields 
better  fish.  These  are  salted  and  barrelled  as  the  “pickled 
cod.” 

In  1862  the  oil  from  this  fishery  was  estimated  at  100,^ 
gallons.  The  cod  are  sometimes  so  abundant  in  Moisie  Bay  that 
a  dry  Government  report  is  betrayed  into  the  statement  that  one 
“  could  walk  upon  them  over  the  waters  of  the  bay  on  snow 
shoes  ” 

Herring  in  1861  w’as  taken  to  the  amount  of  48,000  barr^  at 
1.50  dols.  =  72,000  dols.,  in  the  spring  fishery;  with  the  addiUon 
of  5,000  barrels,  at  3  dols.  =  15,000  dols.,  as  the  yield  of  toe 
autumn  fishery.  . ,  ^  ,  ,,. 

The  exports  of  mackerel  for  the  year  1865  are  said  to 
amounted  to  a  million  dollars.  ^ 

Salmon  are  caught  annually  to  the  value  of  30,000  dol^ 

Scotia  boasts  that  she  possesses  finer  salmon  streams  tnan  y 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  one  exception  of  Scotland.  . 

The  yield  of  the  fisheries  of  the  north  and  south  ,  i 

St  Lawrence,  from  Quebec  to  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs  am 
in  1867  to  1,070,622  dols.  .  iflTWyj 

The  yield  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ontario  came  to 
dols.  in  the  same  year  (in  1868  the  figures  increased  to  t 

New  Brunswick  exports  in  products  of  the  sea  300,000  dol 
a  year. 

Nova  Scotia,  3,000,000  dols.  a  year.  joil-ri.  or 

These  figures  amount  to  four  and  a  half  .  worth 

a  million  sterling,  a  year,  and  do  not  include  all 
American  fisheries. 

Probably  Mr  Marshall’s  main  object 
book  was  simply  the  writing  of  a  book,  and  its  ^ 
ment,  or  lack  of  arrangement,  seems  to 
was  at  some  trouble  in  finding  matter  to 
site  number  of  pages;  but  a  subordinate  °  ^ 

appears  prominently  in  several  parts  of  it,  ^ 

condemnation  of  our  present  Govenimems  p 
encouraging  the  Canadians  to  develop  inen> 


perished  from  the  educated  mind  ere  now  had  they  not 
found  a  refuge  and  a  last  asylum  in  the  misty  region  of 
metaphysics.  ‘There,  among  the  fine-spun  cobwebs-  of 
the  intellect,  they  were  safe  for  a  time.  But  science, 
their  unrelenting  foe,  taking  up  the  historical  method 
and  pursuing  with  slow  but  certain  step,  has  tracked 
them  thither.  Their  modem  sanctuary  is  itself  doomed, 
but  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  beings,  which  is  now  shown 
to  exist  not  by  force  of  inherent  truth,  but  solely  as  a 
survival  of  ancestral  belief,  of  savage  and  barbaric 
thought,  will  pass  away  even  before  the  death  of  meta¬ 
physical  speculation.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Mr. 
Tylor’s  labours  are  at  an  end ;  and,  as  a  companion 
work  to  ‘  Primitive  Culture,*  we  hope  he  will  next  give 
to  the  world  the  ethnography  of  Law  and  Morals. 
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rotectioQ  and  guidance.  Bnl  all  his  sneers  and  all  his  Scott.  “  The  great  loss  which  fictitious  writing  has 
P  e  arguments  are  satisfactorily  answered  in  one  of  sustained  by  the  decease  of  Mr  Thackeray  and  Mr 
his  own  paragraphs.  “  A  sentiment  of  nationality/'  he  Dickens/*  he  writes,  “  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
yg  “  is  slowly  arising  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  refer  to  ;’*  and  he  considers  it  unnecessary  even  to  do 
Sple  want  to  be  themselves  and  not  part  of  another  so  much  as  refer  to  Mrs  Gaskell.  In  his  poetical  chap- 
^tion,  even  though  a  greater  one.  They  desire  to  work  ters  he  is  more  ambitious,  and  he  speaks  at  length  of 
out  their  own  course  of  civilisation,  to  fulfil  their  own  Thomson,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
destiny,  and  not  to  become  merged  in  another  people.  Campbell,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  others,  giving 
They  no  longer  ask  for  any  help ;  the  only  favour  they  e^racts  as  well  as  dates,  and  memoirs  as  well  as  criti- 
wish  is  to  be  let  alone  ;  and  they  have  no  fear  about  the  cisms.  Of  Byrou,  for  instance,  we  are  told  how  he  was 

future.”  _  habit  of  **  occasionally  retiring  to  Newstead 

Abbey,  and  waking  the  echoes  of  that  ancient  pile  with 
an  ^esthetic  HISTORY  OP  LITERATURE  nights  of  jollity,"  and  how  “  his  muse  had  much  more 
AND  ART.  of  the  texture  of  humanity  than  that  of  Shelley" — a 

An  Ilistoricat  View  of  Literature  and  Art  in  Great  Britain,  from  phrase,  suggestive  of  a  WOI^  putting  on  man’s 


the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  clothes,  which  is  surpassed  on  the  next  page  by  the 
Victoria.  By  J.  Murray  Graham,  M.A.  Longmans.  comparison  of  *  Queen  Mab’  to  “  a  little  volcano  spring- 

« Historical  composition,”  says  Mr  J.  Murray  Gra^  ing  from  a  flowery  meadow.**  The  great  hero  of  Mr 
ham  is  “a  department  of  writing  in  which  it  has  been  Graham’s  dramatic  chapter  is  Colley  Cibber;  but  he 
the  practice,  if  not  altogether  to  ignore,  at  least  to  treat  *wo  pages  to  Sheridan,  and  says  that  ‘^in  the 

in  a  very  summary  manner,  the  literary  and  sesthetic  ‘  Honeymoon  ’  of  Tobin  there  is  a  meritorious  study 
development  of  the  national  thought  and  taste.’*  There-  apparent  of  the  style  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
fore  he  proceeds,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  school.  In  the  chapter  on  essayists,  Hazlitt  and 
inconvenience  arising  from  so  much  want  of  connection  Hunt  have  a  sentence  between  them,  and  Lamb 

in  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  honoured  with  two  sentences. 

art  of  Britain,  as  developed  in  their  finer  and  more  have  given  sufficient  space  to  Mr  Graham 

popular  forms  during  the  most  recent  period  of  its  He  informs  his  readers  that,  though  "  a 

annals.”  Perhaps  these  two  sentences  will  suffice  to  show  Jayman  m  art,”  he  has  yet  acquired  “  a  certain  training 
that  there  is  not  much  "  literary  and  aesthetic  develop-  both  of  eye  and  mind  which  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
raent  of  thought  and  taste”  in  Mr  Graham.  He  has  distinguish  the  right  and  true  from  the  false  and  mere- 
compiled  a  volume  which  gives  clear  proof  of  industry,  ^^^cious  ;  ’  but  few  will  be  tempted  by  that  assurance 
but  industry  is  the  only  merit  that  can  be  assigned  to  f^'^dy  the  chapters  on  architecture,  painting,  and 
him.  It  would  have  been  much  better  applied  in  pre-  sculpture  which  fill  the  second  half  of  the  volume. 

paring  a  catalogue  of  the  books,  buildings,  pictures,  and  _ 

sculptures  that  have  been  produced  during  the  past 

hundred  years,  than  in  stringing  together  second-hand  FREEDOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 
opinions  about  so  many  of  them  as  wore  within  his  Freedom,  in  the  Church  of  England.  Six  Sermons  suggested  by 

reach.  As  a  catalogue,  the  book  is  very  incomplete  ;  as  a  the  Voysey  Judgment.  By  the  Rer.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
gathering  of  criticisms,  it  is  utterly  valueless.  It  is  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 
never  original,  save  when  the  author  has  too  recklessly  The  interest  of  this  volume  is  not  confined  to  sermon- 
attempted  to  condense  some  criticism  that  he  did  not  readers.  All  who  care  for  the  progress  of  liberal  thought 
understand,  or  when  his  “  aesthetic  "  taste  has  led  him  may  read  it  with  profit.  In  six  sermons,  suggested  by 
into  such  clumsy  and  ungrammatical  sentences  as  phrases  in  the  Voysey  judgment  which  seem  to  impose 
this :  “  If  any  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poetry  can  be  said  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  certain  views 
to  be  less  known  than  other  passages  of  it,  the  stanzas  concerning  the  atonement  and  original  sin,  and  to  restrict 
commencing  the  fourth  canto  of  the  *  Lord  of  the  Isles  *  the  freedom  of  Biblical  criticism,  Mr  Brooke  has  come 
may,  perhaps,  be  quoted  as  a  sketch  of  Highland  boldly  forward  and  discussed  the  advantage  of  free 


FREEDOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Freedom  in  the  Church  of  England.  Six  Sermons  suggested  by 
the  Voysey  Judgment.  By  the  Rer.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  interest  of  this  volume  is  not  confined  to  sermon- 
readers.  All  who  care  for  the  progress  of  liberal  thought 
may  read  it  with  profit.  In  six  sermons,  suggested  by 
phrases  in  the  Voysey  judgment  which  seem  to  impose 
upon  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  certain  views 
concerning  the  atonement  and  original  sin,  and  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  Biblical  criticism,  Mr  Brooke  has  come 
boldly  forward  and  discussed  the  advantage  of  free 


scenery."  The  volume  would  not  be  worth  noticing  at  thought  and  expression  within  the  church.  He  has 
all,  were  it  not  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  most  questioned  the  narrowing  interpretation  of  the  expres- 
offensive  sort  of  pretentions  book-making.  sions  that  have  caused  the  alarm,  and  taken  the  first 

Mr  Graham  fills  210  of  his  480  pages  with  a  “  view  step  towards  practically  testing  their  effect, 
of  literature  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  The  sermon  standing  first,  though  preached  last,  is  of, 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,"  generally  excluding  by  far,  the  widest  interest.  In  it  Mr  Brooke,  before 
living  authors, — “  experience  proving  that  the  oscillat  entering  on  his  special  subject,  lays  down  certain  "  prin- 
tions  of  opinion  and  taste  require  a  few  years  to  steady  ciples  of  thought,”  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
themselves,  so  as  to  admit  of  even  an  approximately  largely  indebted  to  Mr  J.  S.  Mill's  treatise  on  “  Liberty.” 
correct  estimate  being  formed  of  the  productions  *' —  We  are  pleasantly  reminded  how  humanity  is  enriched 
and  of  the  nine  chapters  contained  in  these  pages  one  Rud  progress  helped  by  variety  of  character  and  diversity 
refers  to  history  and  biography  and  one  to  fictitious  nar-  of  opinion  ;  how  repression  is  the  greatest  evil,  whether 
rative,  while  four  are  devoted  to  poetry,  and  ono  apiece  the  suppressed  doctrines  be  true  or  false,— seeing  that, 
to  the  drama,  to  periodicals  and  essays,  and  to  epis-  if  true,  they  are  lost  to  mankind,  if  false,  they  creep 
tolary  writing,  voyages,  and  travels.  In  the  first  about  under  the  surface  of  society  and  breed  mischief, 
chapter  Mr  Graham  says  most  about  Hume,  Robertson,  We  must  not  forget  that  to  keep  truth  itself  alive  con- 
and  Gibbon,  giving  the  dates  of  their  histories,  and  here  flict  is  necessary,  and  the  intolerant  lovers  of  uniformity 
and  there  supplying  some  criticism.  Thus  he  informs  have  the  finger  of  warning  once  more  pointed  towards 
as  that  “  although  as  much  a  sceptic  as  Hume,  Gibbon  the  terrible  example  of  a  stagnant  China.  Thus  far  the 
was  less  cautious  in  his  attack  on  Christianity,  and  had  thinking,  if  not  original,  is  clear,  manly,  and  consistent, 
ess  outward  regard  to  established  opinions.”  Later  But  when  Mr  Brooke  begins  to  build  on  analogies  be- 

wnters  are  very  summarily  dealt  with,  generally  in  a  tween  Europe  and  the  Ch^nrch  of  England,  between  the 
sentence  anipOA  O*. _ m _ TT.*  a _ Poi>1iAmAnf.”thmii7h 


hi  I  *  hoth  of  them  valuable  contributions  to  readers  will  feel  the  footing  no  lon^r  secure,  and 

fheir  respective  departments — books  of  great  be  troubled  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  ^  they 
thp  impartial  investigation,  stamped  with  have  got  among  the  quicksands  of  argument.  It  is  not 

1*  accomplished  and  vigorous  mind."  true  in  any  sense  that  the  religious  thought  oi  the 
dnnrn*.  ft^d  their  works,  from  Richardson  nation  is  represented  by  the  Church  of  England.  Nor 

savR  has  more  to  say,  though  he  does  it  appear  why  the  strife  th^  is  to  keep  theolo^ 

record  ^  ^®®  unless  as  a  alive  and  progressive  need  be  within  the  pale  of  a  Stete 

of  dates;  and  his  list  practically  ends  with  Church.  Anyhow,  to  give  scope  for  an  invigorating 


,  ^ 


\  \ 


amount  of  free  fight  ‘‘  the  charter  of  the  Church  ought 
to  be  kept  as  open  and  elastic  as  possible/’  Such  a  pro¬ 
position  we  can,  at  least,  understand.  But  what  are  we 
to  say  to  the  following :  “  The  Church  ought  to  demand 
agreement  in  certain  fundamental  doctrines,  but  not  to 
define^  the  way  in  which  those  doctrines  must  be  held ; 
to  tolerate  every  form  of  opinion  on  those  doctrines 
which  does  not  absolntely  contradict  them  in  a  sense  to 
bo  determined  by  the  law.”  Mr  Brooke  makes  much 
of  his  distinction  between  a  doctrine  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  doctrine  may  be  held ;  between  a  truth  and  a 

theory  of  a  truth.”  This  is  one  of  those  subtle  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  discovery  of  which  the  clerical  mind 
stands  unrivalled.  Eternal  truth  is  in  some  occult  way 
embodied  in  a  meaningless  form  of  words,  which  may 
be  subscribed  to  by  men  holding  diametrically  opposite 
views  on  the  ”  fundamental  doctrines  ”  to  which  these 
lifeless  dogmas  are  supposed  to  bind  them. 

When,  touching  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Original 
Sin  and  the  Atonement,  the  author  comes  ”  to  consider 
the  meaning  which  may  be  legally  assigned  ”  to  the 
words  of  the  articles,  and  to  propound  his  own  peculiar 
views  on  these  great  problems  in  theology,  he  exemplifies 
our  criticism  in  a  manner  really  pitiable.  In  spite  of 
his  ingenious  reasoning  to  the  contrary,  there  is  intellec¬ 
tual  cowardice  in  this  painful  endeavour  to  make  the 
old  bottles  hold  the  new  wine.  From  the  untrammelled 
thought  of  the  opening  pages  we  pass  to  the  clerical 
wriggling  that  follows,  with  something  of  the  feeling 
wherewith  we  might  turn  from  looking  on  the  fearless 
activity  of  the  sportive  squirrel  while  bounding  free 
among  the  green  branches  to  behold  its  prisoned  dex¬ 
terity  on  the  treadmill.  It  is  not  for  us  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  Mr  Brooke's  advanced  theology.  His  ideas 
have  about  them  a  vague  misty  grandeur  that  will  stir 
religious  feeling  and  move  the  devout  mind  to  pleasant 
thoughts.  To  some  of  the  many  that  have  mourned 
over  that  moral  twist  in  our  nature  known  as  original 
sin,  it  may  be  comfoi'ting  to  learn  that  we  have  all  been 
making  a  huge  mistake  in  regretting  the  fall. 

What  has  come  out  of  this  fault  in  us  ?  What  should  we  have 
lost  had  it  not  been  ?  Not  only  a  new  being  in  the  spiritual  uni¬ 
verse,  but  all  the  long  history  of  spiritual  effort  against  sin  and 
the  glorious  results  of  the  war  of  the  spirit  against  inward  evil ; 
and  more,  all  that  the  passionate  eagerness  of  man  against  the 
defects  of  his  nature  has  produced  in  the  long  march  of  accumu¬ 
lating  knowledge,  and  its  delight — the  victories  won  over  the 
reluctant  forces  of  nature,  and  our  triumph  in  them — the  noble 
expression  in  art  and  poetry  of  the  varied  play  of  the  passions 
and  the  intellect  of  man  in  the  battle — the  wider  interests  in¬ 
volved  in  the  growth  of  political,  religious,  and  philosophical 
ideas  as  the  contest  deepens  towards  its  close — the  infinite  varied 
and  million-coloured  scenery  of  human  life. 

By  a  slight  confusion  of  ideas  Original  Sin  is  made 
father  of  the  delights  of  the  intellect,  of  aspiration, 
love,  and  imagination.  Man  is  very  vain,  and  there  are 
few  things  he  cannot  turn  to  his  own  glory.  But  surely 
human  egotism  has  reached  its  climax  in  the  discovery 
that  we,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  our¬ 
selves  “  miserable  sinners  ”  and  the  most  wretched  of 
God’s  creatures,”  stand  alone  on  a  pre-eminence  of  im¬ 
perfection  that  must  excite  the  envy  of  all  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  angels  and  spirits  who,  for  no  fault  of  theirs,  are 
doomed  to  loiter  through  eternity  in  the  listless  “  mo¬ 
notony  of  innocence.” 

FRANCE  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 

France.  Its  History  and  Revolutions,  By  W.  Chambers.  W. 
and  R.  Chambers. 

We  should  imagine  from  the  general  tone  of  this 
History  of  France  that  it  has  been  suggested  by  the 
momentous  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  on 
the  Continent.  The  author,  in  his  prefatory  note,  tells 
us  that  he  attempts  to  present  here  a  simple,  intelligible 
history  of  the  French  nation — its  rise,  progress,  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  reverses,  with  such  remarks  as  spring  from 
some  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  people.  He  considers,  too,  that  the  story  of  France 
offers  more  than  matter  for  entertainment.  ”In  the 
whole  range  of  historical  literature  nothing  presents  so 
instructive  a  warning'*  Commencing  with  the  conquest 


of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  he  follows  the  eventful  h*  ir. 
of  the  French  nation  down  to  the  seizure  of  P  •  ^ 
the  Communists  in  March  of  the  present  year 
course  of  his  history  he  lays  particular  stress  UT)on*'a“® 
events  which  he  considers  have  contributed  dir^tl 
indirectly  to  the  present  ruin  of  the  nation.  Tins  h 
describes  at  some  length  the  seizure,  bv  r 

Toul,  Verdun,  and  Metz  by  the  French  troops 
year  1552,  which  was  only  the  first  act  of  a  series  of 
aggressions  made  by  France  upon  Germany,  with  th 
object  of  extending  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine.  Th  ^ 
were  renewed  from  time  to  time  during  two  centurie? 
and,  as  our  author  afterwards  describes,  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  In  hke  manner  he 
dwells  upon  the  extraordinary  conquest  of  Prussia  in  a 
few  weeks  by  the  great  Napoleon,  the  immense  war-con- 
tributions  and  requisitions  levied  by  him  on  the  nation* 
and  his  insolence  towards  the  Prussian  noblesse,  of  whom 
he  said  that  ”  he  would  render  them  so  poor  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  beg  their  bread.”  By  limiting  the 
armed  force  of  Prussia  to  an  insignificant  extent,  Napo¬ 
leon  hoped  to  make  the  country  a  second-rate  Power  * 
but  the  result  showed  that  this  oppressive  measure  had 
a  precisely  opposite  effect.  After  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Jena,  while  Prussia  was  lying  powerless  at  the  feet 
of  France,  Shomhorst  undertook  and  carried  out  the 
reorganisation  of  her  military  system,  on  the  short 
service  plan,  and  thus  was  produced  the  nation  of 
trained  soldiers  that  overthrew  the  power  of  the  great 
Napoleon  at  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  and  that  of  the  Third 
Napoleon  at  Worth,  Gravelotte,  and  Sedan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative,  a  few  pages  are 
devoted  to  what  we  may  call  the  moral  of  the  history, 
which  relates  how  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  by  a  series 
of  errors,  has  brought  itself  to  the  brink  of  min.  Our 
author  scarcely,  however,  ascribes  the  result  to  “the 
normal  qualities  of  the  French  mind — love  of  novelty, 
vanity,  fickleness,  impulsiveness,  a  deficiency  in  the  re¬ 
flective  and  moral  faculties.”  The  fact  is,  he  thinks, 
that  the  French  people  “  lack  the  capacity  to  understand, 
and,  most  of  all,  practical  intelligence  to  conduct  what 
we  know  by  a  constitutional  government.  They  commit 
the  grievous  error  of  accepting  names  for  things,  as  if 
not  aware  that  the  form  of  government  must  depend  on 
the  mental  qualities  of  a  people,  as  well  as  on  the  mat^ 
rials  fit  for  carrying  on  the  public  business.”  But  it  is 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  believe  with  our  author  that  the  country  cannot  now 
save  itself  from  the  guidance  of  despotic  and  centralised 
officialism,  because  it  has  divested  itself  of  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  social  stability  on  which  a  proper  constitu¬ 
tional  government  can  be  founded.  All  this  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  not  because  the  Reds  of  Paris  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  a  band  of  robbers  that  all  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  Franco  are  to  be  condemned. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  popu¬ 
lar  historical  literature.  Written  in  a  simple,  fluent,  mu 
pleasant  style,  and  containing  a  brief  but  clear  sketch  o 
French  writers  and  the  literature  of  the  different 
it  will  attract  many  readers  who  do  not  care  to  wade 
through  more  bulky  and  elaborate  tomes. 


THE  MONKS  OF  IONA 

The  Monks  of  Iona  ;  in  Reply  to  ^ Iona,*  by  the  Duke 

With  a  Review  o/‘  The  Cathedral  and  yx  u, 

the  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  By  J*  S.  Me  o  y» 

K.  Washbourne. 

The  main  object  which  the  author  of 
versial  volume  has  in  view  is  to  show  that  the  u 
Argyll  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  *  Iop®» 
misrepresented  the  doctrines  and  disciph*^®  „orriuit- 
”  Ancient  Church  of  Christendom,”  and  has  uu 
ably  attacked  the  system  of  monastic  life  .  j 

time.  Dr  McCorry  considers  that  the  is  an  ^ 
might  have  been  regarded  as  neutral 
which  persons  of  all  creeds,  or  of  no  cre^ 
together  in  social  fellowship,  and  breathe 
‘  peace  to  men  of  good  will,’  of  which  the 
in  former  days  was  redolent,  and  which  th  g'' 
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ent  forth  from  their  cloister  and  their  choir  to  diffuse 
Through  the  mountains  and  glens  of  Caledonia/*  But 
he  complains  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  taxed  the 
disciples  of  Colnmba  with  “medimval  superstition,” 
and  stigmatised  the  monks  of  Iona  for  transmitting 
«  monuments  of  the  low,  and  often  corrupt,  monotony 
of  mediffival  Romanism/*  These  expressions  of  the 
Bake  seem  to  have  chiefly  roused  the  anger  of  our 
author  who  attacks  him  again  and  again  on  these  points, 
and  is  never  weary  of  attempting  to  refute  his  asser¬ 
tions.  Occasionally,  Dr  Me Corry  loses  his  temper,  and 
writes  as  though  he  were  as  infallible  as  he  believes  the 
Pope  to  be.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  *  Iona  *  is 
ably  written,  and  ‘‘  smells  of  the  lamp  ” — if  that  is  any 
recommendation — but,  he  continues,  “  there  is  a  certain 
parade  of  historical  reading  foisted  into  the  narrative 
which  strikes  us  as  quite  irrelevant,  while  there  is  also 
a  certain  smack  of  bumpimisness — if  we  be  pardoned  the 
significant  term — in  laying  down  the  Presbyterian  law, 
and  rushing  full  tilt  against  the  Catholic  code,  that 
reveals  no  small  amount  of  intellectual  self-sufficiency.** 
He  then  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  in  the  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  pride  of  intellect  so  antagonistic  to  the 
humility  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  day, 
and  instances  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Macaulay  to 
prove  his  assertion.  Throughout  the  volume  there  is 
little  or  no  close  reasoning ;  the  author  simply  contra¬ 
dicts  the  Duke,  or  writes  grandiloquently  to  illustrate 
the  “  incomparable  genius  ’*  of  the  Holy  Roman  faith, 
and  to  show  the  perfection  of  monastic  and  virginal, 
life.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  place  before  our 
readers  any  further  arguments  of  Dr  McCorry.  He 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  simply  view  Iona,  the  shrine  of 
St  Columba  and  the  home  of  Adamnan,  from  very 
different  stand-poinls.  The  former  looks  down  upon 
the  island  from  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  while  the  latter 
regards  it  from  **  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
so  long  jdCiITo  oi  irr^t^ycenamsm. 

We  listen  with  greater  pleasure  to  Dr  McCorry  whan 
he  defends  Montalembert,  the  distinguished  author  of 
‘The  Monks  of  the  West,*  from  the  somewhat  harsh 
criticisms  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Montalembert  differs 
from  the  Duke  in  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
scenery  and  surroundings  of  Iona.  He  paints  the  land¬ 
scape  in  the  gloomiest  colours.  Its  picturesqueness,  he 
says,  is  without  charm,  and  its  grandeur  without  grace. 
He  speaks  only  of  mists  and  rains,  of  frequent  storms, 
of  the  pale  sun  of  the  north,  and  leaden  seas,  and 
melancholy  foam.  The  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  objects 
to  this  language  as  unreal,  and  as  likely  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
scenery  of  the  Hebrides  is  peculiar,  and  could  not  be 
understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  which 
abound  in  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.  Dr  McCorry  does 
not  see  ”  why  the  Duke  should  be  so  irate  as  to 
denounce  Montalembert’s  incapacity  of  understanding 
any  forms  of  natural  beauty  except  those  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,’*  and  has  some  reason  for  pro- 
^sting  against  the  Duke’s  gratuitous  assumption  that 
Montalembert’s  “  description  of  Columba’s  adopted  home 
IS  m  the  highest  degree  fanciful  and  erroneous.” 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to 
a  variety  of  topics.  Chapter  11  contains  an  angry 
review  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyll’s  ‘  Cathedral  and  Abbey- 
Church  of  Iona ;  •’  while  the  last  three  chapters  treat 
respectively  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  the 
cumenical  Council,  and  Italian  Revolutionists.  The 
wok  18,  moreover,  interspersed  with  Catholic  legends  and 
stones  of  the  author’s  travels  and  adventures,  and  he 
uever  fails  to  hit  out  sturdily  at  the  Protestant  Church 
^  enever  he  has  a  chance  of  doing  so.  In  fact,  ho 
^ms  to  have  adopted  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  ‘  Iona  *  as  a 
whereon  to  hang  his  attacks  upon  Protestantism, 

,  as  a  system,  he  boldly  avers,  no  longer  exists. 

the  songstresses  op  SCOTLAND. 

^co//and.  By  Sarah  Tytler  and  J.  L. 

•  In  Two  Volumes.  Strahan  and  Co. 

ell- written  sketches  of  the  authoresses  of  such  songs 


as  “  Auld  Robin  Gray,”  ”  The  Land  o*  the  Leal,”  “  The 
Flowers  o*  the  Forest,”  ”  There’s  nae  luck  al^ut  the 
house,”  “  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire,”  “  My  ain 
fireside,”  “  Ower  the  muir  amang  the  heather,”  ”  Woo’d 
®’^^^jriarried  and  a*,”  and  “  Werena*  my  heart  licht  I  wad 
dee,  could  not  fail  to  interest  a  wide  circle  of  readers, 
but  we  regret  to  say  that  the  papers  collected  in  this 
volume  do  not  answer  that  description.  Probably  no 
country  in  the  world  can  boast  of  so  many  first-class 
son^  as  Scotland,  and  nowhere  else  has  the  gift  of  song¬ 
writing  been  so  generally  diffused.  The  list  that  we 
have  given  above  attests  the  high  quality  of  the  Scottish 
lyrics,  and  when  we  mention  that  the  nine  songs  we  have 
named  are  only  the  best  known  productions  of  nine  of 
the  ten  lady  song- writers  whose  lives  form  the  subject  of 
the  sketches  comprised  in  this  book,  and  that  nine  of 
these  song-writers  were  born  between  1710  and  1766,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  high  poetic  genius  was  at  that 
time  widely  disseminated  among  the  female  portion  of 
the  Scottish  people.  But  the  number  of  the  male  song¬ 
writers  of  Scotland,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  quite  as  remarkable,  and  the  merit  of  their 
productions  is  almost,  although,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
as  great.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  people  do, 
that  Scotland  owes  her  pre-eminence  in  lyric  poetry  en¬ 
tirely  to  Robert  Bums.  The  songs  of  that  great  genius 
but  mark  the  culminating  point  of  the  ”  flowering 
period”  of  an  art  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
nation  for  several  centuries  before  he  was  bora. 

But  the  writers  of  ‘The  Songstresses  of  Scotland’* 
do  not  regard  their  subject  from  this  point  of  view. 

“  They  have  endeavoured,”  says  the  preface,  “  to  repre¬ 
sent  these  singers  amid  their  local  surroundings  and  the 
contemporaries  with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  so  that  sidelights  might  thus  be  cast  both  on 
the  singers  and  their  songs.”  Even  in  this,  however, 

thpy  have  been  but.  indiffcrpntlv  imccessful,  their  essays 
being  wholly  devoid  of  critical  valu6  ana  literary  merio» 

Much  irrelevant  matter  has  been  introduced,  and  largo 
portions  of  several  of  the  papers  are  occupied  with 
genealogical  and  hypothetical  statements  possessing  no 
interest  whatever.  We  are  told  the  subjects  of  the 
papers  “  must  ”  have  seen  this  or  that  and  known  so 
and  so,  and  “  doubtless  ”  gone  here  and  there,  but  the 
conjectures  are  not  always  probable  and  are  never  satis¬ 
factory.  The  story  of  the  lives  of  these  “  songstresses  ’* 
is  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Scottish  poetry, 
and  this  book  will  be  of  some  service  if  it  should  attract 
the  attention  of  some  one  who  is  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  the  subject.  _ 

THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  articles  in  the  Ma^zines 
for  May  is  one  in  the  Contemporary ^  by  Signor  Mazzini, 
on  “  The  Commune  in  Paris.”  It  contains  a  remarkably 
clear  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  author’s  Republican 
theories,  and  sets  forth  very  tem^rately  his  pounds  of 
opposition  to  the  Republicanism  that  was  the  ideal  of  the 
Paris  Commune  at  its  best.  Such  misrepresentation  of 
that  ideal,  such  wilful  confusion  of  its  healthy  prin¬ 
ciple  with  the  vicious  excrescences  that  were  fastened 
upon  it,  as  many  critics  both  here  and  in  France  have 
indulged  in,  need  not  of  course  be  looked  for.  But 
Signor  Mazzini  denies  that  its  ideal  principle  was 
healthy.  He  declares  that  its  programme — ‘‘  France 
shall  no  longer  be  one  and  indivisible,  either  Empire  or 
Republic;  she  shall  form  a  Federation,  not  or  small 
States  or  provinces,  but  of  free  cities;  linked  together 
only  so  far  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  m^t  absolute 
decentralisation  and  local  government,” — is  one  t^t 
“would  throw  France  back  to  the  days  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  deprive  her  of  all  hope  of  resurrection,  not  for 
years,  but  for  centuries.”  It  is  derived,  he  says,  from 
that  materialistic  system  which,  destiti^  of  all  conwp- 
tion  of  God,  of  a  supreme  moral  law,  of  progress,  ^d  of 
a  common  aim,  of  human  unity,  and  therefore  of  nation^ 
unity,  is  compelled  to  deduce  aU  idea  of  sovereignty 
from  the  Ego.’*  That  may  be  true  in  part,  and  we  can 
understand  why  Signor  Mazzini  resents  it.  He  is  as 
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•taunch  a  friend  of  oontralisation  as  M.  Thiers  or  the  ex- 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  snch  centralisation  as  he  aims  at 
wonld  be  excellent,  if  there  were  any  chance  of  reaching 
it.  Bat  there  is  no  chance,  or  the  only  chance  is  by  such  i 
efforts  as  the  promoters  of  the  Paris  Commune  tried  to 
make,  and  as,  we  may  hope,  will  be  made  with  better 
success  again  and  again  until  they  are  triumphant, — and 
their  triumph  will  be  the  triumph  of  those  principles 
which  Signor  Mazzini  himself  aims  at,  the  triumph  of 
humanity  and  the  subordination  of  all  men  to  one  healthy 
law  of  progress.  Signor  Mazzini  is  a  great  and  good 
apostle,  and  every  lover  of  liberty  must  honour  him  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  labours  for  the  cause  he  has  at 
heai*t.  But  we  have  small  faith  in  the  means  that  he 
adopts,  and,  least  of  all,  do  we  believe  that  they  would  be 
successful  in  France  as  it  is  now  constituted,  ^publican 
unity,  the  banding  of  all  men  in  a  great  brotherhood  of 
individual  freedom  subordinated  to  the  common  interests 
of  the  whole,  can  only  be  reached  by  some  sort  of  cohe¬ 
sion  between  the  individuals ;  and  there  is  no  room  for 
such  cohesion  in  the  France  of  to-day.  Were  a  poten¬ 
tate  as  right-minded  as  Signor  Mazzini  to  be  there 
established,  he  would  perforce  be  a  tyrant.  He  could 
not  govern  the  discordant  elements  of  French  society 
without  pope-craft  or  imperialism  of  some  sort  or  other. 
What  does  the  great  apostle  of  Republicanism  himself 
say? — 

Humanitj,  like  every  being,  has  an  aim.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
humanity,  in  relation  to  the  universe,  is  Heaven*s  secret.  ^  Th  e 
harmonious  organisation  of  the  universe  itself  proves  the  existence 
of  such  aim ;  but  our  most  potent  intuitions  are  as  yet  inefficacious, 
not  only  to  define,  but  even  to  foreshadow  it. 

*  The  necessary  existence  of  a  prefixed  aim  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  law.  The  immediate  aim  of  humanity  is  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  its  faculties  and  forces  towards  the 
discovery  and  fnlfilment  of  this  moral  law.  All  that  we  now  know 
of  the  law  is  that  life  is  progress  ;  that  our  method  of  advance 
upon  the  path  of  progress  is  association  ;  that,  like  every  law,  the 
moral  law  imposes  upon  us  all  the  non*'''nie  guiding  rule  of  duty 
—the  d*  *  ‘ g,  acco’-'"  lition  and  power. 

ymhU  01  CumiWou  |/a\/|j«cSS  in  asSOCialiuu  mmm  «/•»« 

men. 

Every  collective  work  demands  a  division  of  labonr.  This 
division  of  labour  is  constituted,  in  humanity,  by  the  nations. 
Ood  has  traced  out  the  cradle-lands  of  these  by  the  great  lines  of 
seas,  rivers,  and  mountain-chains,  and  each  is  directed  towards 
Che  accomplishment  of  its  special  function  in  the  work  of  humanity 
by  innate  tendencies  (recognisable  in  their  traditions)  towards 
thought,  action,  navigation,  colonisation,  art,  or  religion;  the 
instinct,  intuition,  or  consciousness  of  which  special  aim  constitutes 
the  legitimate  sovereignty  and  greatness  of  toe  nation. 


delssohn’s,  and  ends  with  a  very  welcome  critioifim  k 
Professor  Huxley,  of  Berkeley’s  “  Metaphysics 
sation,  suggested  by  Mr  Fraser’s  edition  of  his  worla 
Professor  Huxley  shows  what  force  there  was  in  Berk 
ley’s  arguments  against  the  materialists  of  his  day  bnt 
refuses  to  bo  led  by  them  into  the  fantastic  regions  of 
their  own  speculations.  “  While  it  is  the  summit  of 
human  wisdom,”  he  says,  “  to  learn  the  limit  of  our 
faculties,  it  may  be  wise  to  recollect  that  we  have  no 
more  right  to  make  denials  than  to  put  forth  affirmatives 
about  what  lies  beyond  that  limit.  Whether  even  mind 
or  matter  have  a  substance  or  not,  is  a  problem 
which  we  are  incompetent  to  discuss,  and  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  the  common  notions  about  the  matter  are  ea 
correct  as  any  others.”  ^  “ 


CYCMCAL  DELUGES. 

Cyclical  Deluges.  W.  Johnson,  121  Fleet  Street. 

Mr  Walker  says  with  truth  that  “  upon  no  one  subject 
of  speculative  thought  are  the  opinions  of  men  more 
divided  than  upon  the  immediate  agency  by  which  those 
stupendous  changes  have  been  wrought  that  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  taken  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
land  and  water  which  together  form  the  covering  of  the 
world  we  live  in,”  and  it  is  the  object  of  his  work  to 
establish  a  theory  upon  this  point  which  has  the  merit 
of  much  originality  and  of  which  the  study  cannot  fail 
to  be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  subject  is  of  too  intricate  a  nature  to  admit  of 
discussion  in  a  short  notice,  but  Mr  Walker  writes  in  a 
style  which  enables  the  least  scientific  of  readers  to 
follow  him ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  this  little  book 
as  containing  the  thoroughly  well  expressed  views  of  an 
original  mind  upon  a  topic  of  inexhaustible  interest. 
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Louis  Napoleon  might  have  written  that  last  para¬ 
graph,  assuming  to  himself,  as  Signor  Mazzini  assumes 
to  himself,  the  interpretation  and  direction  of  that 
instinct,  intuition,  or  consciousness  which  is  to  be 
supreme  throughout  the  God-appointed  cradle-land  of 
France.  But  the  only  true  way  of  discovering  the  true 
instinct,  and  of  allowing  it  to  take  its  true  hold  on  the 
national  mind,  is  to  allow  each  district,  in  which  a  sepa¬ 
rate  class  or  variety  is  established,  to  struggle  after 
independence  and  good  government  as  best  it  can. 
Unity  of  ideas  can  never  be  obtained  by  compulsion ; 
but  when  good  ideas  are  allowed  free  space  to  grow  in, 
they  must  certainly  spread,  and  none  who  have  faith  in 
humanity  oan  doubt  that  the  best  ideas  will  ultimately 
prevail. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long  on  Signor  Mazzini’s  article  to 
have  space  for  much  notice  of  the  others  in  this  month’s 
magazmes.  But  there  is  no  other  of  great  importance. 
T/ie  Fortnightly  has  a  good  paper,  unsigned,  on  “  Ger¬ 
many,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,”  and  another  by  Mr 
Robert  Giffen  on  “  Taxes  on  Land,”  which  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  a  discussion  now  becoming  every  day 
prominent,  and  Fraser  has  a  superficial  article  on  ”  The 
Tenure  of  Land  in  Europe,”  by  Mr  Grant.  Blackwood 
b^  no  political  article.  It  opens  with  a  long  dispara¬ 
ging  criticism  on  Dickens,  has  a  longer  essay  on  Cowper, 
the  first  of  “  A  Century  of  Great  Poets,”  in  the  middle, 
and  ends  with  a  bear^  panegyric  on  Mr  Barton’s  ”  His¬ 
tory  of  Scotland.”  T^e  other  magazines  are  of  average 
merit  except  3£aomtZZa«»,  which  is  above  the  average.  It 
opens  with  an  able  article  on  Plato,  apropos  of  Professor 
Jowett’s  edition,  contains  a  tender,  plaintive  little  poem 
by  Mr  Kingsley,  and  some  delightful  letters  of  Men- 


H.  Charlton.—*  The  Modee  of  Ori^  of  the  LoweiTDiittaiaB; 
inolnding  a  Diacussion  of  the  Expenments  of  M.  rastenr,  and  a 
Reply  to  some  Statements  by  Professors  Huxley  and  TyndalL* 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii,  109,  4s.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Calhoun,  D,  T. — ‘Antiope,  and  other  Poems.’  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  t,  129.) 
ProTOst  and  Co. 

^GoldstUcker,  Tli. — *  On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Present  Administration  of 
Hindu  Law.’  (8vo,  pp.  56.)  Trlibner. 

*Duboit,  Urbaiu. — ’Cosmopolitan  Cookery:  Popular  Studies.’  With  310 
Drawings.  (4to,  pp.  li,  62.5,  218.)  l.ongmans. 

*£den,  Frederic. — ‘  The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.’  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  Till, 
312,  78.  6d.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

*Hazard,  Samuel.  — *  Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil.’  (8to,  pp.  684.)  SampMn 
Low  and  Co. 

Hawks’-Kyc. — *A  iiudget  of  Turf  Notes.’  Second  Edition.  (Feap.  8to, 
pp.  128,  98.)  J.  Rlackwood  and  Co. 

•Henderson.  Emily. — ‘Recollections  of  the  Public  Csreer  and  Prirate 
Life  oi  the  late  John  Adolplius,  the  Eminent  ItarristerandUistoiian: 
with  Extracts  from  his  Diiuies.’  (8to,  pp.  296.)  Newby. 

•Jacob,  Rev.  (J.  A. — ‘The  Eoclesiastical  I’olity  of  the  New  Testament:  a 
Study  for  the  Present  Crisis  of  the  Church  of  England-’  (Post  8ro, 
pp.  viii,  421, 16s.)  Strahan  and  Co. 

*  Kelly’s  Post-Office  (xuide  to  London  in  1871,  Visitor’s  Handbook  to  the 
Metropolis  and  Companion  to  the  Directory.’  ^Vith  MapandlTan. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xv,  416,  28.  6d.)  Kelly  and  Co. 

•Marston,  Philip  liourke. — ‘Song- Tide,  and  other  Poems.’  (Crown  bto, 
pp.  xi,  210,  8s.)  Ellis  and  Green.  .... 

Noake,  Hi^or  R.  Compton. — ‘  The  Bivouac,  or  Martial  Lyrist  ;oonU^^ 
Songs,  Epigrams,  and  Poems.’  .(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  327,  n.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 


•Phillips,  Lawrence  B. — ‘  The  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Rdere^;  con- 
taining  One  Hundred  Thousand  Names,  together  with  a  Claisiiw 
Index  of  the  Biographical  Literature  of  Europe  wd  Amenca- 
(R(^al  8vo,  pp.  xli,  1,020,  3)8.  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Sprott,  Rev.  George  W.,  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Now^y 


*  Scottiah  Liturgies  of  the  Keign  of  James  V I.  The  Books  of  Comi^ 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  ;  with  other  Kiim 
Ceremonies  of  the  C'hurch  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  s^  uul 

before  the  cliange  thereof  made  by  ye  Archb.  of  CsntwbWA 
sent  back  to  ScoUand  (from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Muymn^^  ^ 
Earlier  Draft  prepa^  before  the  Trouble*  caused  by  tw  Aiw 
Perth,  1618  (from  a  MS.  In  the  Advocates’  Library).  (Fcap.  wo,  w 
Ixxii,  i:)9.)  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  *  An 

‘The  Oveithrow  of  the  French  Army;  its  Prelude  and  iw  csuse. 


Essay.  (8vo,  pp.  131,  3s.  6d.)  Ridgway.  ^ 

Wentvrorth,  Paul. — ‘Amos  Thome,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  evo, 
fO.)  Strahan  and  Co.  .  _  .  \  «  if. 

•Winscom,  Cave. — ‘  Tso^,  and  other  PoemA  (Fcap.  8to,  pp. 

These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Mr  Sprott’s  scholarly  edition  of  T/ie  Books  of 
Prayer,  which  the  Scotch  Church  proposed  to  a  op 
the  time  of  James  the  First  (of  England),  ^  ^ 
very  useful  work  to  the  historical  student,  enne  ^ 
is  by  a  copious  introduction  explanatory  of  the  isp  ^ 
and  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise.  It  he  ps 
understand  what  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
bishop  Laud,  and  those  who  thought  in 

to  impose  upon  the  disciples  of  John  Knox,  ^ 
part,  the  Great  Rebellion  was  brought  a  a  • 
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«  rott  shows  Clearly  me  imtuio  uxi^uiuButuuus  oi 

the  religions  irritation  which  was  caused  by  Laud’s  in¬ 
terference’  with  the  demand  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
for  freedom  of  worship  ;  and,  as  he  says, 

There  were  other  elements  of  opposition  to  the  Prayer  Book 
twiaides  the  religious  one. 

Some,  who  cared  little  for  the  religious  question,  embraced  the 
op^rtunity  of  resisting  arbitrary  government  in  the  interests  of 

WhhThTgrcat  mass  of  the  people  there  w'as  another  element 
of  opposition  which  was  very  powerful— the  feeling  of  patriotism. 
The  imposition  of  the  book  “  was  thought  no  other  than  a  subjec¬ 
tion  to  England.”  This  awakened  an  outburst  of  national  feeling 

ch  as  had  not  been  known  since  Bannockburn,  and  the  covenant 
became  a  new  form  of  fighting  out  the  old  national  battle. 

There  was  still  another  motive  which  brought  to  the  front  many 
of  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  kingdom,  whom  religion. 


HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS :  a  Collection 

^  Scattered  ESSAYS  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D..  F.B.8. 
Witb  Seven  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  E.  Whymper,  ^]!rown8vo,  12s.  6d. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE ;  a  Series  of  detached  Essays.  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  Bv 
the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  price  148/  ^ 

HOW  to  SEE  NORWAY.  By  Captain  J.  R, 

CAMPBELL.  With  a  Map  and  Five  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Souare 
fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

The  CANADIAN  DOMINION.  By  CHARLES 

MARSHALL.  With  Six  Full>page  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
8vo,  price  12s.  Od. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS :  a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Ac. 
By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo,  price 


IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  and  the  EARLY  JESUITS. 

By  STEWART  ROSE.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  price  IGs. 

The  MARQUIS  of  POMBAL.  By  the  CONDE  DA 

CARNOTA.  New  Edition,  8vo,  price  78.  [In  a  few  days. 

SCENES  in  the  SUNNY  SOUTH ;  including  the 

Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut- 
Col.  the  Hon  C.  S.  YEHEKER,  ILA.  2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

[In  a  fbw  days. 

JOHN  JERNINGHAM’S  JOURNAL.  Fcap.  8vo, 

price  38.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and  ART 

in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  MURRAY  GRAHAM,  MJL. 
8vo,  price  14s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  Second 

SjStiM.  Bv  JAMES  ;^THONY  FHOUP^J.  M.A..  1M«  FfllQW 
Exeter  Coue^,  oxxord.  ovu,  price  i». 

MAX  MULLER’S  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE 

of  LANGUAGE.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (being  the  Siztbj, 
thoroughly  revised.  2  volt.,  crown  8vo,  prioe  168. 


HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNB. 

English  Edition,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Yols.  L  and 
II.  8vo,  price  SOs. 

ALROY,  &c.,  6s.  CONTARINI  FLEMING,  Ac.  6a. 

HENRIETTA  TEMPLE,  fls.  VENETIA,  68.  TANCRED.  68. 
SYBIL,  6s.  CONINGSBY,  6s.  LOTHAIR,68.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.  '  Cabinet  Edition,  In  crown  8vo,  each  Work 
complete  in  a  single  Volume. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  GOOD  for  NOTHING  and 

QUEEN’S  MARIES,  in  the  'Modem  Novelist’s  Library.*  Crown' 
8vo,  price  2s.  each,  boards ;  or  28.  6d.  each,  cloth. 

AN  ESSAY  intended  to  interpret  and  develope 

Unsolved  Ethical  Questions  in  Kant’s  "Groundwork  of  the  Meta¬ 
physics  of  Ethics.”  By  DAVID  ROWLAND.  Post  8vo,  price  28.  6d. 

[Next  week. 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.  By  the  Rev.  Sir 

r.  PERRING,  Bart.,  Ex-Alumn.  Trin.  Coll.,  Cantab.  Crown  8to, 
price  lOe.  6d. 

FUNDAMENTALS ;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning 

Man  and  God;  a  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious 
Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  T.  GRIFFITH,  M.A.  8vo,  prioe  lOs.  6d. 

COSMOPOLITAN  COOKERY:  Popular  Studies  in 

Artistic  Cookery  for  the  Middle  Classes.  By  URBAIN  DUBOIS, 
Chef  de  Cuisine  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  of  Germany.  With  310  Original  Drawings  on  Wood  and  a 
Frontispiece  on  Steel.  4to,  price  218. 

TODD  and  BOWMAN’S  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  New  Edition  of  VoL  I. 
by  LIONEL  8.  BEALE,  M.B.,  F.R8.  Part  II.  with  about  50 
Woodcuts  and  12  Coloured  Plates.  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

On  Bome  DISORDERS  of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

in  CHILDHOOD.  Being  the  Lumlelan  Lectures  deUv^ 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  March  IWI.  CHARLES 
WEST,  M.D.  &c..  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Crown  Svo,  price  58. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  in  Treatises  by  Various 

Authors.  Edited  by  T.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Ac..  Surgwn  a^  Lecturer 
on  Surgery,  St  George’s  Hospital  8®®®*** 

Five  Volumes,  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  Five  Guineas, 


forth. 

Three  volumes  of  verse  that  have  been  issued  this 
week  are  of  the  poorest  sort  of  ephemeral  verse-writing. 
Amos  Thome  is  a  short  religious  tale  written  in  blank 
verse,  which  would  not  have  been  worth  reading  even  if 
it  had  been  written  in  prose.  We  sincerely  hope,  for 
his  own  sake,  that  the  author  is  not  destined  (to  use 
his  own  words)  to  pour  forth  “  a  life-long  stream  of 
weak  and  senseless  verse.”  Even  if  intended  for  non¬ 
sense  verses,  Antiope,  and  other  Poems  is  a  sorry  failure. 
We  are  told  here  of  “  meadows  that  did  glisten  with 
°^y  a  blazing  hailstone,”  and  how  the  writer  one 
morning  “saw  his  love  lave  her  soft  snowy  members 
m  the  stream’s  glossy  wave.”  He  goes  on  to  relate  how 
from  that  sad  hour”  he  has  been  a  prey  to  despair, 
^amby.pamhy  could  no  further  go.  The  author  of  The 
Bivouac^  or  Martial  Lyrist^  is  not  always  decent,  seldom 
grammatical,  and  never  poetical.  One  sample  must 
sumce.  “  Our  lecturing  sisters  ”  are  apostrophised  in 
the  following  strain : 

Blue  stockings,  say,  is  it  for  notoriety, 

That  you  forsake  all  womanly  propriety, 

Lwture  on  vice  and  fleshy  putrefaction, 

With  such  a  gloating  lustful  satisfaction  ?— &c. . 

The  remainder  is  too  coarse  for  quotation. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER, 
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which  is  continuallT  Ukinir  nlace  whhn  I 


INTERNATIONAL  THE  EEV.  OHAELES  70TSET. 


London  intebnatiun  al. 

KXHIBITIONof 

The  OENKKAL  TUBLIC  arc  admitted 
EVKKY  WKEK.DAY  EXCEPT  WKDN^S- 
DAY.  from  10  a.m.  to  6p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
FHILLIXO.  On  WEDNESDAYS  the  price  is 
HALF-A.CKf)WN.  ^  , 

Tliere  are  Five  Entrances,  one  by  the  Royal 
Entrance  of  the  Albert  Hall,  two  in  Exhibition 
road,  and  two  in  Prince  Albert  road. 

London  international 

EXlIiniTION  of  1871. 

GUINEA  MONTHLY  TICKETS  are  now 
issue  1  for  the  especial  convenience  of  Visitors 
from  the  Counti7. 

London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

GUINEA  MONTHLY  TICKETS  give  all  the 
advantages  of  Season  Tickets,  for  the  period  of 
issue,  and  admit  to  a  free  A  RENA  or  BALCONY 
SEAT  for  all  Concerts  s^ven  in  the  daytime  at 
the  cost  of  her  Bfajesty's  Commissioners,  to  the 
EXHIBITION  GALLERIES  at  all  times,  and 
two  hours  before  the  public,  and  to  all  the 
FLOWER  SHOWS  and  PROMENADES  in 
the  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS.  The  Lower 
entrance  in  Exhibition  road  only  is  open  from 
8  a-m.  to  Season  Ticket  holders. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

The  GUINEA  MONTHLY  and  the  THREE 
GUINEA  SEASON  TICKETS  are  Issued  at  the 
ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  and  by  all  the  usual 
agents. 

London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

GREAT  SHOW  OF  RHODODENDRONS 
(under  the  new  tent  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society),  by  Anthony  Waterer, 
Knap  bill,  Woking. 

AtlmiMion  from  (he  International  Exhibition, 
SIXPENCE. 


T^RENCH  gallery,  120  Pall¬ 
ia  mall. -The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
exhibition  of  PICTURES,  the  contributions 
of  artists  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Schools,  is 
KOW  OPEN.  Admission,  Is. ;  catalogues,  Gd. 

QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ’ARTISTS, 

O  168  New  Bond  street.  —  31.  LAURENT 
RICHARD'S  celebrated  COLLECTION  of 
MODERN  FRENCH  PICTURES  Isnowadded  to 
this  Exhibition,  and  will  remain  on  view  for  a 
short  time.  Open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five. 
Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 


Tlyf  ErSSONIER’S  CHEF  D’(EUVRE, 

JLtJL  1814,  is  added  to  the  SOCIETY  of 
FRENCH  ARTIST’S  EXHIBITION,  168  New 
Bond  street.  Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 


Madame  tussaud^s 

EXHIBITION,  Baker  street.— On  view. 
PORTRAIT  3IODELS  of  all  (he  principal 
celebrities  oonnecU'd  with  the  present  war ;  also 
the  late  3IarBhal  Prim,  and  upwards  of  30(i  other 
portrait  models  of  celebrities  and  characters  of 
the  present  and  past  times. — Admission,  la  ; 
children  under  ten,  <'>d.  Extra  rooms,  Cd.  extra. 
Open  from  ten  a.ra.  till  ten  p.m. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 

T^ATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK 

An  of  ENGLAND,  Bishopsgate  street,  corner 
of  Tbnadueedle  atreet,  London,  E.C.,  June  6th, 
1871. 

The  Directors  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  England  hereby  Give  Notice  that  a  Half* 
Yearly  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  Cent,  per 
annum,  and  a  HalLYearly  Bonus  of  7  per  d-nt, 
will  be  payable  on  the  Company's  Stock  on  and 
after  the  10th  day  of  July  next,  when  the  Divi¬ 
dend  and  lk>nus  Warrants  may  lie  obtained  at 
the  Company's  Office,  No.  112  Bishopsgate  street 
(comer  of  Threadneedle  street),  or  at  the  different 
firanclies. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  bo  closed  on  and  after 
Saturday,  the  10th  day  of  June,  until  the  Dividend 
and  Bonus  become  payable. 

By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON,)  Joint  General 


W.  HOLT, 


Managers. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

C03IPANY  >:sUblished  18a3. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,006.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 


The  friends  of  Religious  Liberty  are  Invited  to 
co-operate  in  (‘statmsbing  the  Rev.  Ciiari.es 
VovsEY  in  a  Church  of  his  own  in  Ixindon.  His 
recent  expulsion  from  the  Vicarage  of  Healaugh 
has  left  him  without  any  private  resources.  The 
geni  lemon  and  ladies  whose  names  arc  printed 
below  have  already  promised  their  active  support 
in  attaining  tliis  end. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of 
Robert  B.  Hat,  Esq.,  7  Durliam  villas,  Ken¬ 
sington,  who  has  undertaken,  irro  fern.,  the 
duties  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 


Sir  W.  R.  Clayton,  Bart.,  Ilarleyford  ho.,  Bucks. 

F.  H.  Ilanliury,  Esq.,  24  Old  sq  ,  Lincoln’s  inn. 
Colonel  Smyth,  R.A. 

Maximilian  Low,  Esq.,  31  Aldridge  rd.  villas.  W. 
Robert  Hamilton,  Esq  ,  3I.D.,  1  Ilowctt  pi.,  S.3V. 
James  Turle,  Esq.,  3I.D.,  Finchley  road,  N.W. 
Thomas  Scott,  Esq.,  Ramsgate. 

Thomas  Winter- Wood,  Esq.,  Hareston,  Croydon. 
James  Smithells,  Esq.,  3  Crown  circus,  Glasgow. 
George  Braham,  Esq.,  Blackheath. 

Dr  Wright,  428  Liverpool  road. 

R.  Quelch,  Esq.,  7  Bintield  road,  Clapham  road. 

J.  B.  Spencer,  1*^.,  Blackheath. 

Captain  Walhouse,  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

George  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Dr  Madden.  1  3Iaida  Vale,  W. 

W.  Shaen,  Esq.,  15  Phillimore  gdns.,  Kensington. 
H.  D.  Drury,  Esq.,  Biggin  hill.  Upper  Norwood. 
Sir  W.  V.  Guise.  Bart.,  Elmore  court,  Gloucester. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hinds,  D.D.,  Clarendon  rd.;  W. 
W.  P.  Price,  Esq.,  31  P.,Tibberton  ct.,  Gloucester. 
General  F.  SoliUier,  R.A.,  St  Leonard 's-on-Sea. 
3frs  Darbisliire,  Peudyffryn,  Conway. 

J.  Hey  wood.  Esq.,  31.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Palace  gdns.,  W. 
Rev.  James  Brierly.  3Io88ley  hall,  Congleton. 

Rev.  J.  D.  La  Touche,  Stokesay  rectory,  Salop. 
Judge  Stansfcid,  3Ioorland8,  Halifax. 

T.  l.umisdcn  Strange,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

3Hfe8  Allen,  Tenby. 

Edward  Freestone,  Esq.,  Norwich. 

Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.G.S.,  Temple. 

Dr  Gray. 

Mrs  Gray. 

G.  T.  Saul,  Esq.,  Bow  lodge.  Bow. 

R.  Addnms,  Esq.,  69  York  terrace.  Regent’s  park. 
T.  Horlock  Bastard,  Esq.,  Charlton,  Bliindford. 

R.  B.  Hay.  Esq.,  7  Durham  villas,  Kensington. 
Erasmus  Darwin,  Esq.,  6  Queen  Anne  street,  W. 
Miss  8.  E.  WedcAvood,  Down,  Kent. 

Rev.  H.  3Iills,  Pillerton.  near  Warwick. 

3Irs  Greaves,  The  CliflT,  Warwick. 

Rev.  John  WoIIey,  Beeston,  near  Nottingham. 
l»«v.  T.  P.  Kirkmaii,  r.ii.s.,*  CTofi  rectory,  near 
Warrington. 

R.  W.  3Iackay,  Esq.,  41  Hamilton  terrace,  N.W. 
John  Browne,  Esq.,  Elmwood. 

Rev.  Geo.  J.  Wild,  LL.D.,  Bisley  reetonr,  Surrey. 
Samuel  Coiirtauld,  Esq.,  Goslield  hall,  Essex. 
Rol)ert  Miller,  Esq  ,  6  ChesUT  street,  Edinburgh. 
And.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  87  St  I’aul's  rd.,  Highbury. 
John  Cunnington,  Esq  ,  68  Oakley  square,  N.W. 
A.  Trevelyan,  Esq  ,  Tyiieholmc,  K.  Lothian,  N.B. 
Sydney  J.  Cockerell,  Esq ,  13  Coruhill,  K.C. 

Dr  Sv^right,  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Roberts, Scbilbotel  rectory,  nr.  Alnwick. 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY. 

Chif.f  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 

The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  i>er  annum. 

Tlie  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  tlie  Subscriljcd  Capital  of  £750, (KK),  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinas  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies^  Act, 
1870.*  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 


application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  aad  3Ianager. 

AOOIDENTS  OAUSE  LOSS  OF  LITE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

BT  INSURINQ  WITQ  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AN  ANNUAL  FATMBNT  OF  £3  TO  £6  68. 

INSURES £i, 000  AT  DIATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCl  AT 
TUI  RATI  OF  £6  TER  WSEK  FOR  INJURT. 

i^565.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  everj  12  Annnal  Poliey  Holden 
tecoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAK- 
For  partienlari  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
BaiJway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London* 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


LAND  TENURE  REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 

^  O  C3- A.  M  M  E 

geiliuTr”"'  Prim,. 

III.  ^o  restrict  within  the  narrowest  limn, 

power  of  Tying  up  Land.  ***  hmitt  the 

IV.  To  claim,  for  the  benefit  of  the  St*t# 
Interception  by  Taxation  of  the  Future  Uni^^i? 
Increase  of  the  Rent  of  Land  (so  far  m 


reserving  to  ownera  the  option  of  reIlMuUhl5<j 
their  property  to  the  State  at  the  market  *  .1^ 
which  it  may  have  acquired  at  the  time  wh<.n  fhu 
principle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Le^lature  ^ 

V.  To  promote  a  policy  of  Encouragement  to 

Co-operative  Agriculture,  through  tlm  puShaiJ 
by  the  State,  from  time  to  time,  of  EatatM  whirh 
are  in  the  market,  and  the  Letting  of  them  uS 
proper  regulations,  to  such  Co-operative  Auorii 
tioiis,  aa  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  BDontanrire 
and  promise  of  efficiency.  ^ 

VI.  To  promote  the  Acquisition  of  Land  in  a 
•iinilar  manner,  to  be  let  to  Small  Cultlvatora  on 
conditions,  which,  while  providing  for  the  oroner 
cultivation  of  the  land,  shall  secure  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  a  durable  interest  in  it 

belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  to 
I’ublic  Bodies,  or  Charitable  and  other  Kndow- 
meiits,  to  be  made  available  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  as  suitable  conditions  arise,  as  well  as  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes;  and  no  such  lands  to  be  suffered 
(unless  ill  pursuance  of  the  above-mentiontd  ends 
or  for  peculiar  and  exceptional  reaaons)  to  pass 
into  I'rivalc  hands. 

VIII.  All  Lands  now  Waste,  or  requiring  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  authorise  their  Inclosure,  to 
be  retained  for  National  Uses:  Compt'nsation 
being  made  for  Manorial  rights  and  rights  of 
Common. 

IX.  Tliat  while  it  is  expedient  to  bring  a  large 
portion  of  tlic  present  Waste  Lands  under  Culti¬ 
vation  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  articles.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  less  fertile  portions,  especially  those  whi(^  art 
within  reach  or  populous  districts,  should  be  re- 
taind  in  a  state  ot  wild  natural  beauty,  for  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  community,  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  all  classes  of  healthful  rural 
tastes,  and  of  the  lii^her  order  of  pleasures ;  also, 
in  ontcr  to  leave  to  future  generations  the  decisioa 
of  their  ultimate  uses. 

X .  To  obtain  for  the  Stale  the  power  to  take 
possession  (with  a  view  to  their  preservatioa)  of 
all  Natural  Objects  or  Artificial  Constractions 
attaclieil  to  the  soil  which  are  of  historical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  artistic  interest,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  surrounding  land  as  may  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  ow'iiers  being  compensated  for  the  value 
of  the  land  so  taken. 

JOHN  STUART  3IILL.  Chairman. 

PETER  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 
THOS.  A.  COWPER,  Uon.  Secretary. 

Land  Tenure  Reform  Association, 

9  Buckingham  street.  Strand,  London,  w.C. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE- 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEA3I  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  tneir 

Steamers  for  ^  _ _ 

From  South- 

ainpton.  BrlndliL 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday  - 

MALTA  j  at  2  p.m. 

‘^DltlA^  ^  ^  i  Every  Saturday  (Every  Tnj- 

ADEN  f  at  a  p.m.  j  day.atSao. 

BOMBAY  )  V 


From 

BrindiiL 


day.  at  2am. 


GALLE 

3IADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


I  ,  _  fTn€sday,JnBe 

Saturday,  June  20,  at  2  am. 
1  10, 2  p.m.  And  ^nd  every al- 

.  every  alter-  ternatsTnes* 
nate  Saturday  there- 

thereafter.  ^fter. 


Saturday.  June 
10,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday  .Jmie 

20,  at  2  am. 
And  ersry 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there* 
alter. 


And  all  Ports  touchy  at  Intul  ^ 

British  India  and  the  Net^^2«“" 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent  the 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  ma^e  to  ^*^j*rtdng 

or  from  ports  JJrfvaraBd  W  Pf 

witliin  six  >»<>“th8  of  their  arrt  ,  ^^ 

cent  to  those  re-embarking  within  tweiv 

Through  Tickets  to  BrincUsl  ^n  be  0 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street  E.  • 

For  Bates  of  Pase^* 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  Kj^p^y, 
and  all  other  informaUom  .  gr  oriental 

Offices,  122Leadenhall  street,  Londo  , 
place,  Southampton. 
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r,lTB\£4RINE  CABLES'  TRUST.- 

SuiM'ol *1.000.0I».  In  CettWcate.  of  £100 
^  to  bear  interest  at  £6  per  cent,  per 

»«n'„ffClondoI  at Wr.  Glyn,  MIIU 

cA^aScS..  makinsr  £«  13*.  «*•  ““  •■“»»”* 

’’"r.rtUMfM  to  bo  rodMined  half-yearly  out  of 
^  1  a"^Mme  to  the  extent  of  the  available 
Burplus  inco  e  ‘®i  market  or  tender, 

rtl!i?/tb«  by  yearly  drawing,  at 

xiw-  "  ... _ _  o_ 


.  reversionary  distribution  of  the  Se* 

ruriMeJ  of  the  Trust  araobff  the  Certificate  Holders 
as  the  Certificates  hare  been  redeemed. 


TausTiES. 


Sir  James  Anderson. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Hart,  M.  P. 
Lord  William  Hay. 

Th“  Rij?ht  Hon.  Viscount  Monck. 
Captun  Sherard  Osborn,  K.N. 
John  Pender,  Esq. 


Bankers. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co. 


Solicitors. 


iTeisri  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co.,  6  Victoria 
street,  Westminster. 


Auditors. 


J.  B.  Wankllnff,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Griffiths,  Eiq. 


Secretart. 

G-'orge  Saward,  Esq.,  65  Old  Broad  street. 


The  advantaife  of  this  form  of  investment,  by 
diitrihuting  the  risk  over  a  number  of  kindred 
uadertakiugs,  and  making  one  insure  tlie  other,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  class  of  property  to  be 
embraced  in  this  Trust. 


The  public  has  already  shown  its  appreciation 
of  the  principle  in  the  case  of  Foreign  and 
ColmalGovemment  Securities,  and  it  is  believed 


Colm  aHjovemment  Securities,  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
hi^h  returns  yielded  by  Telegraph  Cable  Com- 
paiaiei,  if  they  were  relieved  from  the  fear  of 
exceptional  losses  from  accident  or  other  causes 
a'^liicn  would  be  greatly  lessened  by  such  a  com¬ 
bination. 


T!ie  advantages  of  such  a  combination  to  the 
h)lders  of  Submarine  Cable  Shares  liave  been 
itroagly  urged,  from  infiuential  qu  arters,  upon 
thoae  who  are  now  most  prominently  connected 
with  the  principal  Companies*,  and  tli^  haa'e 
been  Inducetl  to  concur  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
Truit,  and  to  give  their  personal  assistance  in 
carrying  it  out, In  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they 
will  materially  benefit  the  interests  committed  to 
their  charge. 

The  Trust  will  consist  solely  of  the  stocks, 
shares,  or  debentures  of  Submarine  Cable  Com¬ 
panies  which  offer,  apart  from  accidental  inter¬ 
ruptions,  the  prospect  of  a  high  rate  of  profit. 


Among  these  companies  are:  The  Anglo- Medi- 
rranean,  The  Anglo-American,  The  .Society  du 


terranean,  The  Anglo-American,  The  .Society  du 
Cable  FrauQais,  The  British  Indian  Submarine, 
The  British  Indian  Extension,  the  British  Austra¬ 
lian,  the  Marseilles.  Algiers,  and  Malta,  The 
China  Submarine,  The  Falmouth,  Ciibraltar,  and 
Malta. 


Subscriptions  will  be  received  cither  in  cash  or 
in  the  stock  or  shares  of  those  Companies  to  the 
ext'jnt  determined  upon  by  the  Trustees,  and  at 
the  price  of  los.  per  snare  in  tlie  case  of  each  €  10 


t^  price  of  los.  per  snare  in  tlie  case  of  each  £  10 
share,  and  an  equivalent  proportionate  amount 
in  the  case  of  shares  or  stock  or  a  larger  denomin- 


in  the  case  of  shares  or  stock  or  a  larger  denomin- 
average  prices,  as  quoted  in  the 
E'fhange  Offidal  List,  from  the  day  on 
Which  the  subscription  opens  to  the  day  of  its 
close,  both  inclusive. 


The  Trustees  will  also  be  ready  to  accept  sub* 
•dlptionsln  debentures  if  the  price  at  wlilch  they 
»Me  them,  in  their  judgment,  suit- 


acceptance  of  the  several  se- 
J  ***  company  to  be 

purchases  to  be  made— will  be 
Silfrs!  undertaken  by  the  trustees  at 

.  .  ^••''•'retion,  who  will  endeavour  to  secure  a 
lur  average,  having  regard  to  the  ends  in  view. 

fnve.Htmcnt8  will 
of  after  deducting  the  limited  amount 

UfiJS  k"  ‘  interest  upon  tlie  Cer- 

Certificates  will  be 

the  the  Trustees  by  purchases 

tenders  from  acceptance  of 

be  Invited  bv  Holders,  which  will 

O'-ans  «l«ould  these 

•«T>lusiiJ;omp^JJ"!i^^‘"?‘®  exhaust  the 

A  fa””  "" 

te»llse!^'juTheIr^t«p'iI!!'«'^*^  ^  *^®  Trustees  to 

W  to  the  Trust  securities  belong- 

®®”t.  on  the  *  premium  of  30  per 

fPPlied  in  life  *‘®  P*^eed8  to  be 

lathe  redempuon  of  CertificatM."“‘‘^’““ 


ft  K* 

aa  earlier  circum  stances  calling  for 

‘t  U  in*teo&».”'l?j:^  ‘I*®  f »‘c  Trust 

aa«l  »U  the Trant  should  continue 
vtnmcates  have  bsen  tlius  redeimed, 


when  the  Trust  securities  will  remain  for  distri¬ 
bution  as  a  reversion.  The  Trust  will  then  be 
wound  up,  and  the  proceeds  be  distributed  pro 
rata  among  tlie  holders  of  the  Coupons  of  Rever¬ 
sion. 

In  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  Telegraph  Cables 
bjr  the  Government,  provision  is  made  for  imme¬ 
diately  terminating  the  Trust,  and  dividing  the 
proceeds 

In  addition  to  the  Interest  Coupons,  a  Coupon 
representiug  tiie  share  accruing  to  the  Certificate 
Holder  in  tlie  above  reversion,  will  be  attached  to 
each  Certificate.  This  Coupon  of  Reversion  will 
be  retained  by  the  holder  when  his  Certificate  is 
drawn,  and  entitle  him  to  a  pro  ratu  division  of 
the  ultimate  reversion. 

A  person  desirous  of  holding  Submarine  Cable 
Shares  can  tliui«,  by  mo.an8  of  this  Trust,  at  a 
minimum  of  trouble  and  expense,  diminish  the 


Subscribers  may  anticipate  their  payments  on 
the  days  when  any  of  the  iustalments  fall  due, 
and  will  be  allowed  a  discount  at  the  rate  of  £4 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Cortificates  with  Interest  Coupons,  and 
also  the  Coupons  of  Reversion  attached,  will  be 
issued  immediately  after  payment  of  the  final 
instalment. 

A  Draft  of  the  Trust  Deed,  together  with  forms 
of  the  Certificates  and  the  Contract  as  to  the  ex¬ 
penses,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  blessrs  Bax¬ 
ter,  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co.,  No.  6  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  and  Prospectus  and  Forms  of 
Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  same  address; 
of  tlie  Secretary,  at  tlie  office.  No.  65  Old  Broad 
Street;  and  of  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and 
Co.,  Bankers,  No.  67  Lombard  Street,  where  all 
subscriptions  must  be  paid. 


6  th  June,  1871. 


SUBSCRIPTION  IN  STOCK  OR  SHARES. 
(To  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  65  Old  Broad 
street). 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Submarine  Cables’  Trust. 


Being  the  holder  of*  Shares  (or  Stock) 

in  the  Company,  I  hereby  offer  and 

engage  to  transfer  such  Shares  (or  Stock)  to  you  in 
exchange  for  an  allotment  of  Certificates  of  £100 
each  in  the  “  Submarine  Cables’  Trust  ”  to  the 
value  thereof  at  £90  each,  my  Shares  (or  Stock) 
being  taken  over  at  the  rate  and  upon  the  terms 
stated  in  the  Prospectus,  dated  6th  June,  1871. 
And  I  agree  tot  any  diflerence between 

such  value  and  the  price  of  my  said  Shares  (or 
Stock)  so  calculated. 


Name  in  full  . 

Address  and  Description . 

*  Here  fill  in  the  No.  of  Shares  or  mount  of 
Stock  and  thenameof  the  Company, 
t  Insert  either  “pay”  or  “  receive.” 


SUBSCRIPTION  IN  MONEY. 

(To  be  left  at  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Submarine  Cables*  Trust. 

Having  paid  to  Messrs  Glyn  and  Co.,  to  the 
account  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Submarine  Cables’ 
Trust,  the  sum  of  £  as  a  deposit  on 

Certificates  of  £100  each  in  the  said  Trust,  upon 
tlie  Terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated  6th  June.  1871, 
I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  number  of  Certifi¬ 
cates,  and  I  engage  topay  the  further  Instalment') 
upon  that  or  any  lesser  number  that  you  may 
allot  to  me.  as  the  same  shall  become  due,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  which  my  previous  payments  will  be  liable 
to  forfeiture. 


ninerent  undertakings,  and  reserve  a  portion  of 
the  extra  interest  as  a  Sinking  Fund  to  pay  off 
his  capital ;  as  for  each  £100  invested,  he  virtually 
becomes  a  holder  of  pro  rHt&  investments  in  some 
eight  or  ten  different  securities,  and,  in  addition, 
receives  a  bonus  when  his  Certificate  is  redeemed, 
and  a  pro  rat&  participation  in  the  ultimate  rever¬ 
sion  which  will  remain  when  the  return  of  his 
capital  has  been  accomplished. 

The  advantages  are — 

1.  Interest  at  £6  13s.  4d.  per  cent,  on  the 

amount  subscribed. 

2.  Distribution  of  risk. 

3.  Provision  for  redemption  of  Certificates; 

if  by  purchase  securing,  for  his  property 
an  enhanced  market  value,  or,  if  drawn, 
a  gain  of  £30  per  Certificate. 

4.  A  reversion  eventually  divisible  equal  to 

the  whole  of  his  original  subscription. 

If  from  any  circumstances  the  income  of  the 
Trust  Fund  received  in  any  year  should  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  interest  on  the 
Certificates,  the  deficiency  will  form  a  first  charge 
upon  the  subsequent  receipts,  subject  only  to  the 
annual  expenses. 

All  subscriptions  received  will  be  placed  to  the 
creditor the  Trustees  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs 
Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co,  and  ns  soon  as  the 
Trust  Securities  are  vested  in  the  Trustees  they 
will  execute  the  Trust  Deed, 

Tlie  expenses  of  formation  of  the  Trust,  pur¬ 
chasing  commission,  ad  valorem  and  other  stamps, 
transfer  fees,  advertisements,  legal  and  ail  other 
preliminary  expenses,  are  limited  to  £2  per  cent, 
of  the  nominal  amount  of  securities  purchased  or 
taken  over,  and  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  by  whicii  the  whole  of  these  expenses  are 
guaranteed,  and  also  that  the  deposits  shall  be 
returned  without  deduction,  in  case  at  least 
£400,001)  in  money  or  securities  should  not  be 
subscribed. 

The  expenses  of  management  of  the  Trust  are 
limited  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2,000  per  annum. 
No  other  expenses  can  be  undertaken  except 
under  a  Re.solution  of  the  Certificate  Holders  in 
General  Meeting. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Trust  Deed  has 
been  executed,  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  Holders  will  be  convened  K>  receive  the 
report  of  the  Trustees. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposits  will 
be  returned  without  deduction,  and  where  the 
certificates  alloted  are  less  than  the  number 
applied  for,  the  surplus  deposits  will  he  credited  to 
the  allottee. 

Application  to  be  made  in  the  annexed  Form, 
and  payments  as  follows  : — 

£ 

On  application . 10 

On  allotment  .  :  .  .  .  10 

On  the  12th  July . 70 


Name  in  full  . . . . 

Address  and  Description . 

Addition  tn  be  filled  up  if  the  Applicant  wishes 
to  pay  in  full. 

1  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  in  full,  re¬ 
ceiving  Discount  thereon  at  the  rate  of  £4  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Signature . . . 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 


MONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 


Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 
Dish  ('overs.  Iron  and  Brass  Bed- 

Hot  Water  Dishes,  steads. 

Stoves  and  Fenders,  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- 

Marble  Chimney  Heces,  Ings, 

Kitchen  Ranges,  Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur- 

Lamps,  Gaseliers,  niture. 

Ten  trays.  Urns,  and  Dining  RoomFumiture, 

Kettles,  Chimney  &  l*ier  Glasses 

Table  Cutlciy,  Turnery  Goods, 

Clocks  and  (Jandelabra.  Kitchen  Utensils,  &c. 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  a, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and6  Perry’s  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  BUlffON 
will  always  undert&e  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TTTHITE’S  MOC  -  MAIN  LE  VER 

W  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  eff^tive  invention  ia 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  banda^^e  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  re^sting  power  is  sunplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LFIN^ER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and 
318.  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  428.,  and  528. 6d. 
Is*  8il 

Price  ^  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  6d. 
Posti^e  la  lOd. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Po8t-()fflce,  Piccadilly. 


Price  o 
Posta 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS.  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 


lii  CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48. 6d., 
78.  Od.,  lOs.,  and  168.  each.  Postage  Od. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMAUELLA  RESTORES  the 


AGUA  AMAUELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  olTered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
Angel  passage,  03  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 

E  (J. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

fj  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe 


O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  twth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  fro™  k 


like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  fro® 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  frawance  to  the  o^th. 
Price  fa  6d.  each.— Angri  passage,  03  Upper 


Thames  street,  London.  ki.» 

The  above  maybe  obtained  from  all  respectable 

Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service.”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicions  fragrance. 

MAKUrACTUBED  BT 

J  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 
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MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY 

1. 1 3^  I T  E  13. 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 


WnOLBSALK  BT 


JOHN  UcCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


LOSS  OF  HAIK,  kc 

PatronUed  by  th,  F»„y.  ^ 

E  8^  k"b  ETuSr 

pIeat?}™  'WAlUlBlI  pSe: 

post  free,  4s.  Her  D®lTATOBlPLomKV' 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


A 

DEANE’S. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


DEAKl’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  i  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose 


variety  of  style  and  finish 


Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 


DEANK’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  |  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modern 


beat  manufactun*.  strongly  plated. 


and  approved  patterns. 


DEANE’S— Klootro-plated  Tea  ancf  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE’S— Besteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 


Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  fro. 


Bedding  of  superior 


_  qualitv. 

lEANE’S— olsh  CoversVnd'Hot^ater  Dishes,  I  DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 

*  ••  A  M  I  ^  ^  ^  •  A  aW  1>  .1^  .MAAS  L  Ak 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH 

This  excellent  Family  MwlL-nr. 

is  the  most  effective  reraedv  for 
bilious  and  liver  oorapUints,  sick  h^whtkitAf 

^  nothing 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT  whoai--.*, 

ect  to  h^he,  riddiness.  diw^iA^J 
Ing  in  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flnw  «« 

blood  to  the  head,  should  never  be  ^thoSuhra* 

riXS^IMy^  2: 

FOR  FemaLE.S,  these  mis  are  truly  excel- 
lent,  remoring^l  obstructions,  headache,  deDrS- 

sion  of  spirits,  dulnew  of  sight,  nervous  affeiXSr 

blotches,  pimply,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  ini 

cive  a  healthv  hlnrtm  fho  *“0 


Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  18s. 


made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 


DEANE’S— Papier  Machd  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from  DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Corniw-poles,  a  variety 


21a  New  and  eh'gant  Patterns. 


of  patterns,  French  and  English. 


DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Go^s,  Iron  Ware, 
Loysell’s  and  other  improvements.  | _  and  Culinary  Utensus. 


improvera 


DEANE’fih-Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans.  Ac.  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 


Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac.  |  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  OH  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 

nriTT  rx  M  mm  .  _  .  •  • _ » _ _ _ a _ a  I  t>rh1fAt*a  lATI  «a£k«ar/\s»lr  i^.<% 


large  and  handsome  assortment. 


Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ac. 


DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-Cloth- 


pattems  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu 


ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


A  Diseount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Conk  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


DINXEFOED’S  FLUID  MAOHESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresla  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH 
HKLVRTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  wi 
INDIGESTIO?^;  and  as  the  best  mild  apirient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adaoted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO. 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


OZOKEEIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT  DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BI  PEPSIRE, 


THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


Ifrcpared  by  T.  MORSON,  and  rsoommeuded  by 
the  Medical  Ifrofrssion. 


At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FI  ELD,  LONDON. 


Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  2s.  Od.  by  si) 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

121  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSeSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 


H^i^ 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 


READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.K.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 


‘W*IC3-3i^OI^EI  STieEET. 


ESTABLISHED  1792. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINK 


&c..  are  always  vexatious  complaints,  sometimes 
even  attended  with  danger.  These  maisdics 
arise  from  some  obstruction  to  the  free  cireulation 
of  blood  through  the  blood  vessels  or  capillaries, 
and  the  only  rational  mode  of  cure  consists  in  re¬ 
moving  the  local  impediment  at  the  same  time 
that  any  impurity  engendered  by  the  stoppage 
should  be  filtered  from  the  blood.  Holloways 
Ointment  applied  to  the  parts  effects  the  former, 
his  Pills  accomplish  the  latter  object.  The  In- 
flamt^d  skin  derives  softness,  coolness,  and  ease 
from  the  application  of  this  unguent,  which  grs- 
dujilly  penetrates  to  the  affected  tissues,  soon 
restores  the  circulation  and  its  channels  to  s 
iiealthy  condition,  and  saves  the  sufferers  from 
most  serious  diseases. 


Advio  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  wear}' achings  of  prutracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  reinc  ly  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


QUISINE  WISE 


A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

wounded.  Tlic  many  and  expeniive 


HLORODYIME, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  boat  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasims. 

GULORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  FaAticis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conynghain,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Cblorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-doeen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Mi^esty’s  Consul  at  M.inilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  1861. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUnoir.— Vioe-Cbancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbownb  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
dellberatdiv  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  13ih  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottl^  at  Is.  1^.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE”  on  tiie  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  acoompaniee  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manupacturib, 

J>  T  DAVSNFOBTi  33  Great  BoMell  atreet.  Bloomaboryi  londoiL 


forms  in  which  this  well-knowu,medlcinfl  is  so* 
ministered  too  often  preclude  Its  adoption 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  sttenom 
WATKR.S  S  QUININE  WINE  arUes  horn 
careful  preparation  by  the 

wine-glassnil  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  iws 
it  an  excellent  restorative  fo  *be  weak  It  * 
hoves  the  pubUc  to  see  that  they  have  Wstws 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  gj* 

Codings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fwt  tost 
one  unprincipled  Imitator  did  -gj| 

in  the  manuf^ture  of  his  Wine.  All  ffroc<- 
Waters's  Quinine  Wine,  at  ^  P/®/-^4^?‘ikr«kers 
WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Origi^ 
Worcester  House,  34  Eastcheap,  London.  Agen 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester.  . 


SAUCE.-LEAS  PERRINS. 

the  “  WOBOESTEESHIRE*’’ 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseur 
Sauce,”  Improves  the 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  luv 


Ask  for  LEA  and 


BEWARE  OF  •  ‘a^S^isU 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA 

bottles  and  isbea 

Aftnts-CROSSB Md  BLACKWBWjj^jy 
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rTCHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

ironmongers  to  her  majesty, 

.^STRAm  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

nTAck’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

^  «r  iTV  Is  a  coatinff  of  pure  tr.ilver  over 
^  PLATE  I8  a  amalgamated,  on 

^  the  purity  and 
HEMicAt  lR»»c  Penders  it,  as  a  basis 

Lwering.  the  U'st  article  that  can 
^•i'Sd  Sth^Vt  ot  treaty  year,’ w.ar  U 
imple  durability. 

PR^  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER 

ELECrrRO-l’LATKa _ 


ble  Forks  1  H 
iSflertdo.  .  1  0 
bleSpoons  1  10 
isserC  do.  .  1  0 
a  do. .  0  12 
It  do. .  0  2 
istarddo. .  0  1 
■ft  do. .  0  9 
avy  do. .  0  6 
up  Ladle .  0  9 
jh  Knife  .  0  11 
tter  Knife  0  2 
lice  Ladles  0  5 
gMT  Sifter  0  3 
gar  Tongs  0  2 


King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  8. 

2  10 

d. 

0 

1  15 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  16 

6 

0  16 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  4 

0 

13  19 

0 

«5€rvl^,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  «6  1.58.  the 
^  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  268.  to  SOs. ;  and  e?ery 
article  for  the  Table,  as  in  SUver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
bee  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
poods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estunates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsiae.  2nd8ixe.  .3rd  size. 
IDosen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  tlie  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  fid. : 
ip  baths,  from  los. ;  pen  batlis,  i:is.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  ISs. 

CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

O  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  sliow,  commencing 
St  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
!i8s.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles , 
49s. 

CUCK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  l*rien  One  .^hillinir  Sent 


^  excels  all  others.  l*rlce  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

is  the  MOST 

aLu^lUMlCAL  consistent  with  quality. 


Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  :i8.  fid.  to  fis. 

Brouzed  Fenders,  10s,  to  3Qb. 

B^ht  Steel  and  Ormolu,  fijs.  to  120b. 
^•room  Fire-irons,  ;to.  to  58.  Od. 
Aw»wlng-room  ditto,  lOa.  6d.  to  60s. 
improv^  Coal-bo.xes,  4s.  fid.  to  :i08. 
Bron^  Kettles  and  Stands.  IM.  fid.  to  HSa. 
iJr  London  Make,  45a.  to  «6e. 

fid.  to  30a. 

~'*®**^  ditto,  :i08.  to  y.5«. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  Od.  to  14s.  fid. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS 
^  CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

•  •  •  ^3  0  0 

U«?S^‘  •  •  •  •  «II  0 

...  24  10  0 


S^LniMT?  II^I^USTBATED  CATA- 

Slack's  Nioirif  ^  omishing  Ironmongery. 

CutlU  Electro-plat^  WaraTTiSb- 

^  *71  Ac.  No  person  should  fumlah  without 

^ ®  CENT.  ■ 

LIMITED. 

TURESU)  DEBKN- 

flSySr;?  A  J’**"  at  5*  per  cent, 
longer  nerioda^nifi**’*  P**"  “iDoni ;  also 
^  “certained  at 


IVr  OURNING. — Messrs  JAY  have 

iVJ.  experienced  DresHinakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  ftlourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dn'ss,  one  can  be  despatclied 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  e.xpense  whatever  to  the 
purcliaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  tlie  AVarehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

_  Alessrs  JAY,  haring  adopted  a  fixed  tiriff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  ebargea  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

a.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  0 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto... .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

2  A 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  6  0 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  0 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  0 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  10} 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covenra  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Garibaldi  .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  vnth  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  wTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.~CAUTI0N. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazetiby, 

DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  ComplaiutB,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  fW>m  Is.  (kL  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 

B I R  M I N G 11 A  M— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 

HOW  TO  DYE 

SILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

IKiNS,  Ac.,  in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson’s  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours,  fid.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemlMs.  The  *  Family  Herald,'  3ra  Sep¬ 
tember,  says :  “  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Judson’s  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 
to  aU.” 

Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  24<L  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  kixTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  Jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  ol  genuine¬ 
ness. 

PXIBE  AERATED  WATERS 
ELLIS’S  BDTHIH  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  **  R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthia,  North  WalM.  London 
Agents W.  BEST  and  SONS,  HenrietU  street, 
Cavendish  sqoare. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 

Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  id.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Fair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 

j^reidenbach^s  new  scents, 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite  new 
and  registered)  MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling.  , 

38  Lombard  street  and  I  57b  New  Bond  street. 

NUTRITIOUS  SOUP 

IN  TEN  MINUTES. 

WHITEHEAD  and  CO.’S 

PURE  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Ub.  equalling  42  lbs.  of  Butchers’  Meat,  i» 
oertlned  as  most  valuable  by  emiuent  Mescal 
Men. 

Sold  in  boxes,  from  28.  3d.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and  whole¬ 
sale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and  Sons^ 
l*re8ton  and  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  £. 
Lazenby  and  Son. 

As  supplied  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTER8  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immedisde  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  exoresoenoes.  l*rioe  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Ooserve  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG'S. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  PROM  “  HORDE ADX,” 

At  3s.  3d.,  4s ,  and  Ss.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY^ 

Cacderan,  Bordeaux. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  iu  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

WholcHale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 

Wm-  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBURGH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices— belvedere  road  S.E. 

HUNTING.  SHOOTING.  FISHING^ 

and  ALL  KINDS  of  MATS  made  on 
ELLWOOD’S  NEW  PATENT  PRINCIPLE 
are  obtainable  at 

BRIGGS  &  0  0., 

98  GRACECUURCH  STREET,  comer  of 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

MARION  A  CO.,  2a  and  23  SOHO  SQUARE. 

CATALOGUE  of  PORTRAITS, 

Three  SMinpe. 

CATALOGUE  of  PICTURES  zod  STATUARY, 
Three  Stamp*. 

CATAhOOVX  ot 

SCENERY  and  ARCHITECTURE, 

Four  Stamp*. 

Photoorapht  framed.  mownUd^  and  bound  into 
'  T'cltnnft. 

All  PHOTOGRAPHS  may  b«mm  aad^eeted 
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Now  publiihed,  price  16c., 


Thi  second  volume  of 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 


HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 


WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  octavo,  price  10a  6J.,  cloth, 

THE  COMING  RACE. 


K  KW'  WORK  by  the  Author  of  *  Jeacica’s  First 
I’rayer,’  Ac. 

MAX  KROMEK :  a  Story  of  the 

siege  of  Strasbourg.  Uniform  with 'Little 
Meg’H  (’hlldren,’  “Alone  In  London,’  &c. 
14.01.,  boards.  [ J  ust  published. 


“Language,  literature,  and  the  arts,  all  touched 
on  with  ndniirable  verisimilitude,  are  impressed 
into  the  service  of  his  thesis ;  and  often,  in  read¬ 
ing  of  the  delights  of  this  underground  Utopia, 
have  we  sighed  for  the  refreshing  tranquillity  of 
that  lamp-lit  land.” — Athenaeum 
“  The  Author  of  the  *  Coming  Race  *  tells  us  a 
simple  though  eircumstantial  narrative  with  an 
air  of  truth  aud  reality  which  it  i.s  extremely 
difficult  to  doubt.  .  .  .  Tlie  book  furnishes  amus¬ 
ing  commentaries  on  all  sorts  of  existing  institu¬ 
tions.  The  irony  is  neltlier  bitter  nor  ill-natured. 
It  Is  sustained  without  effort,  and  the  artistic  skill 
of  construction  in  the  volume  is  marked  enough 
to  give  an  interesting  vitality  and  realism  to  the 
‘  dramatis  personae.’  ...  A  curious,  suggestive, 
and  interesting  book.’’— Daily  News. 

“There  is  an  undercurrent  of  humour  and  irony 
running  through  the  vision,  it  is  true;  but  it  has, 
nevertheless,  a  half-painful,  half-grotesque  air  of 
earnestness  in  it,  as  though  the  writer  were  quite 

fireparod  to  discover  any  day  tlie  people  of  which 
le  nas  dreamt,  and  as  though  he  thirsted  for  that 
discovery  as  a  solace  to  his  soul.” — istandard. 

“  There  is  not  a  page  of  it  that  would  willingly 
be  missed  by  any  intelligent  reader,  while  the 
matter  receives  additional  interest  f^om  the  sin¬ 
gular  clearness,  vigour,  and  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.” — Scotsman. 

“Its  kindly  satire,  its  gentle  moralisings,  its 
healthy  humour,  and  its  extensive  knowledge  well 
applied,  combine  to  separate  it  from  the  mass  of 
epneuieral  publications,  and  give  evidence  of 
literary  skill  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  books 
written  for  the  circulating  libraries.” — Examiner. 


Just  published,  price  Od.,  limp  cloth ;  cloth 
boards,  9d. 

TILL  the  DOCTOR  COMES,  and  HOW 

to  llELl’  HIM.  By  GEORGE  H.  HOPE, 
RI.I).,  M.K.C.S.E. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  manuals 
ve  h.ive  seen  for  a  long  time  It  treats  of  almost 
every  medical  or  surgical  emergency  that  can 
arise,  and  gives  good  and  sensible  advice,  without 
flattering  ttic  reader  with  the  hope  of  dispensing 
altogetlier  with  professional  assistance.  We  can 
heartily  commend  it.” — Echo. 

“  It  should  And  a  place  in  every  home  in  the 
kingdom,  rich  or  poor.”— Loudon  Mirror. 


kingdom,  rich  or  poor.”— Loudon  Mirror. 

THOUGHTS  in  the  EVENING  of 

LIFE;  a  .Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Grey, 
D.D.,  and  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  Mar- 
garetta  Grey.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
BIRKKLL.  Royal  lOmo,  Portrait.  Is.  dd., 
cloth  boards.  [April  1. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  66  PaUr- 
noster  row ;  164  I’lccadllly ;  and  B.  SEELEY, 
Islington  green.  Brighton;  31  Western  road. 
Aud  all  Booksellers. 


ISmo,  cloth  limp,  Is. ;  free  by  post,  Is.  Id., 


Anno  DOMINI  a07I.  Translated 

from  the  Dutcli  Original,  with  Preface, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS. 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


Tnde.xes,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Dr  ALEX. 

V.  W.  Ill KK Kits. 


London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Che.vpside. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d.,  cloth, 

SAINT-SIMON  and  SAINT- 

SIMONISM;  a  Ciiapter  in  the  History  of 


Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  price  38.  6<i., 

T.^RANCE,  iU  HISTORY  and 

X}  REVOLUTIONS. 

By  W.  CHAMBERS. 

W.  and  R.  CHAMBERS,  Loud^u  and  Edinburgh . 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHAEP'j  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

JUNE  Number  Ready. — 12  pages.  Post  Free. 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Do^, 
Teb'graphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Bliues, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
aud  Miscellaneous  Shares,  6tc. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  tlnd  tlie  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
3J  Poultry,  London  (Establislied  1852). 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d., 

^rHE  SACRIFICE  of  ISAAC.  By 

i  the  Rev.  THOMAS  TILS  TON. 


“  We  can  commend  tills  Poem  generally  to 
those  who  care  to  road  the  bctternioet  sacred 
poetry  of  the  period.” — The  Press  aud  St  James’s 
Chronicle. 


Jhronicle. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ROYAL 

ACADEMY  EXHIBITION,  1871,  by  AN 
ART  CRITIC.  8VO,  sewed,  6d. 


liankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth* 
bury,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  68.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVE.ST- 
BI  ENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paring  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadaeedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


The  NILE  WITHOUT  a  DRAGO- 

MAN.  By  FREDERIC  EDEN.  In  One 
Volume.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ts.  6d. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  PubUshers,  65 
Cornhiil. 


^  STREa»> 

HURST  &  BLACKETTS 

NEW  WORKS. 


sJscWcS^ndenu’o®  tSfl  iJSl,  % 

2  vole.,  8vo,  308.  A^y  News.’ 


“  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  . 

Uterary  merit.  The  author  irfortu„*,‘2l®*l 
able  to  give  his  personal  excerlLl. 


The  principal  Contents  of  this  Volume  relate  to— THE  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL ;  THE  CASE  OF 
THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE;  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  QUEEN; 
and  THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Vol.  I.  has  been  published,  price  lOs. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Vols. 


able  to  rive  his  personal  experiences  of 
cipal  epTsodes  of  the  late  wir.  ForWh^ 

B^tz,  Paris,  all  that  is  implied  by  thTmenHSS^# 
these  names  we  have  a  vivid  account  o7 
volumes.  The  scenes  described  have 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  arc 

!Iandseek.^a!LT‘ 

witli  Portrait,  248.  “"Ve  port, 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CInrAQ 

SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVF V 

tYouTlV*"*^'  ‘^olouitd  lUus’ta®! 


The  ri.ME8,  May  26.-“ Mrs  Harvey’s  book 
gives  us  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  dellghSui 
and  romantic  voyages  that  ever  was  made  Mn 
Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but  saw  in 
that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage  m can* 
not  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of  late  vm« 
which  is  so  full  of  valuable  informtioo  K 
Tiirkiflli  hoiiKphol<1  lifio  ••  upon 


Turkish  household  life.” 

VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  ByW 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  bv  Ex  I 
pr^  PERMISSION  to  the  QUE^.^SS- 
ploting  the  T\  ork.  Third  Editioh. 

“Mr  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work.”— 
Times. 


“This  book  is  thoroughly  interesting,  well- 
written,  and  instructive.’ —Examiner. 


DIARY  of  the  BESIEOED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Dally  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 


the  ‘Dally  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  Edition. 
Rerised.  8vo,  158. 


“  The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident 
that  now  appear  for  the  first  time  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  tliose  that  have  had  a  first  success  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporaiw,  and  we  should 
find  it  hard  to  say  which  we  could  spare. ’’—Times. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  SirTHOMAS  WYSE,  K.C.R. 
late  British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Grei^e  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  .  8vo,  15s. 

“No  book  that  we  know  gives  so  jnst  a  view  of 
Greece  as  she  is  and  as  she  might  be.”— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

The  LABYE  SHAEEBLET;  being 

the  Record  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble 
Woman.  A  Cheshire  Stoiw.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGERTON.  lvoL,68. 


O  SIMONISM;  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
Socialism  in  France.  By  ARTHUR  J.  BOOTH, 
il.A.,  Author  of  *  Robert  Owen,  the  Founder  of 
Socialism  in  England.’ 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Anther  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

“  The  year  has  produced  some  good  stories,  but 
notliing  that  deserves  more  thoroughly  than 
‘  Restored  ’  to  be  proclaimed  ‘  the  novel  of  we 
season.’  It  stirs  the  reader’s  deepest  feeliiM,  Its 
characters  are  new.  Its  plans  and  incidents 
It  is  an  exceptionally  good  novel,  and  will  he 
widely  read.” — Jloming  Post  _  , 

JAUES  GORDOM’S  WIM.  3 


“  An  Interesting  novel  pleasantly  wntlen,  re- 
fined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style.”— Globe 
“This  novel  is  conceived  and  executed m  tM 


Ulieu  lU  iUUlf  CMJ  All  Ol  TSV  - 

“This  novel  is  conceived  and  executed m  tM 
purest  spirit.  The  illustrations 
various  phases  are  cleverly  and  spiritedly  none. 

-  ,  Post 

The  NEXT  GENERATION  By 

^  JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIR3  M.P.  3  v^- 
“  Mr  Maguire’s  clever  book  will  weU  repay 

perusal.”— f he  Times,  June  8. 

“  Readers  who  will  not  care  for  thepoliti^ 
social  bearing  of  this  book  wUl  roadfiy  sM^t 
its  semblance  of  fiction,  and  will  find  J* 
tlie  elements  which  make  up  a 
Maguire  has  enter^  on  we  -nd 

womeu’s  rights  question  with  thoroughn 

t’h^  ™iume.  the  reiser  wiUtod 
amuse,  and  not  a  little  matter  for  refl 


amuse,  ana  noi  a  uiuc  - 

SatfiBE  ARDEK.  By 

.  ..  -  _ r'Bi-Unorford.  SS**™ 


Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  CarUDriwj.^r 
Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols.  ' 

RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols.  .nUodes  of  Sir 

“  A  very  Interesting  novel.  ®*4xDeri«B***' 
Thomas  Underwood’s  electlo^^»f  inonr 

and  the  whole  of  the  N^fit  probably 

opinion,  the  strong  points  of  ^s- 

no  man  alive,  now  that  ^bsrlM  limooro«»ly 
parted,  can  write  on  suc^uW^ts  w 
and  so  truthfully  m  Mr  Trol^IJ-  «  j|fg 

HER  OWN  FAULT, 

J.  K.  SPENDER.  3  vols. 


FREEDOM  in  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND.  Six  Sermons  sugge-sted  1^  the 
Voysey  Judgment.  By  the  Rev.  STOPr  ORD 
A.  BROOKE.  In  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  38.  6d. 
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